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ABSTRACT 

Issues in defining and conceptualizing general 
education in the two-year college are examined in this collection of 
essays. After introductory remarks, B, Lamar Johnson reviews the 
findings of the 1952 California Study of General Education and 
discusses their current applicability. Next, K. Patricia Cross 
reviews trends in general education from the 1950s to the 1980s. 
After Melvin Barlow explores. the connections between general and 
vocational education, Suanne D. Roueche and John E. Roueche discuss 
the place of literacy development in general education and offer 

. recommendations for the systematic development of community college 
curricula. Next, the characteristics and genesis of community general 
education are described by Ervin L. Harlacher, Maxwell C. King and 
Seymour C. Fersh describe Brevard Community College's (Florida) 
international/intercultural education programs. After obstacles to 
general education in society and in the institution are identified by 

^ Terry O'Banion and Ruth G. Shaw, Judith S. Eaton identifies 
challenges and options facing community colleges wishing to promote 
general education. Advice on revising the general education program, 
based on experiences at Miami-Dade Community College (Florida), is 
offered by Jeffrey D. Lukenbill and Robert H. McCabe. Then, Leslie 
Koltai considers the decline oiE transfer education and recommends 
strategies for its revitalization. Finally, James C. Palmer cit^s 
ERIC documents and journal articles dealing with general education. 
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Editor's Notes 



General educaUun is currently a "hot topic" in American higher educa- 
tion. Between 1970 and 1979, die number of scholarly articles on die 
subject doubled, and there ha^ been an increasing number of books, 
conferences, meetings, and workshops on the topic of general educa- 
tion planning at institutions. Yet Mayhew (1960) pointed out that 
"general education is really a meaningless term since people define it in 
about any way their fancies dictate" (p. 9). 

More recently, Boyer and Levine (1981) and Cohen and Brawer 
(1982) have echoed the problem noted by Mayhew. Boyer and Levine 
graphically suggest that "general education is the spare room of aca- 
demia with no one responsible for its oversight and everyone permitted 
to use it as he will" (p. 3). Cohen and Brawer succinctly assert, "A good 
part of the difficulty with general education rests with its definition" 
(,,.316). 

There have been a variety of definitions of general education. 
These are refiected in the following summary by Johnson (1952). 

General education has been described as "that education which 
leads to an understanding of the major fields of knowledge and 
the interrelationships between them,". . . as simply "the nonspe- 
cialized and nonvocational education which should be the heri- 
tage of all,". . . as "education for the common life," as an educa- 
tion "educating a mans humanity rather than indulging his 
individuality," and as "that form of education which prepares 
people for their common activities as citizens in a free society." 
Some definitions stress fields of learning and their relationships. 
Some see it as a core of absolutes to be found in the "Great 
Books." Some emphasize the common needs and activities of 
students — some the needs of society and the demands it places 
on all citizens. Others recognize both the characteristics of stu- 
dents and of society. Some regard general education as a pro- 
cess of learning, others as a combination of content and process. 
Some think of it as a means of developing the whole personality 
<md conditioning its behavior. From the diversity of these and 
other descriptions and definitions emerges, however^ a search 
for unity, for synthesis, a recognition of common needs and 
opportunities (p/19). 

1 
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In this volume, ihe writers have ddupled no ofllcial dcfinilion of general 
education, but present varied concepts that reflect "a search for unity, 
for synthesis, a recognition of common needs and opportunities/' 

In the first chapter, the editor revievvs the report of the 1952 Cali- 
fornia Study of General Education in the Junior College and cmpha^ 
sizes "general education in. action" and the relevance of the pas^ to the 
present. General education developments in 1952 that may have appli- 
cability in the present are explored. 

Next, Patricia Cross. vjevys what has happened in general educa- 
tion in the years since 1952.and suggests that reform movements in gen- 
eral education seem to appear about every thirty years. 

Melvin L. Barlow notes the value of both vocational and general 
education and makes suggestions for achicv ing a close and effec tiv e rela- 
tionship between them. 

Suaime and John Roueche report vast numbers of skill-deficient 
community college students and suggest what can and must be done if 
these students are to become generally educated. 

In his chapter, Erv in L. Harlacher reports the genesis of commu- 
nity-based general education and points oyt its^encascmcnt under the 
umbrella of lifelong learning and describes a variety of examples of ef- 
fective community general education. 

Maxwell King and Seymour Fersh point out the responsibility 
community colleges have for international/general education This 
chapter features a report on an extensive program at Brevard Commu- 
nity College. ^ 

Terry O^Eanion and Ruth 0. Shaw identify and discuss obsta- 
cles to general education and make suggestions for coping with them, 

Judith S. Eaton suggests ways to advance general education 
through the use of institutional goals, faculty, curriculum, academic 
standards, and management. 

A number of writers make suggestions foi launching and devel- 
opijig programs of general education. Jeffrey LukenbiH and Robert 
McCabe, however, focus directly and specifically on getting started, re- 
counting their experiencesiin planning and launching the general edu- 
cation program at Miami-Dade Community College. 

Leslie Koltai emphasizes.both the quantitative and the qualita- 
liS^e decline of education for transfer and recommends plan'«^ <br revital- 
izing the education transfer function of the community college. 

In the concluding chapter, James Palmer summarizes the litera- 
ture available for fuither study of general education in the community 
college. 

B. Lamarjohnson 
Editor 

\ 
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7/ is interesting that the issues you were addressing at that 
time [in General Education in Action, published in 1952J 
are so relevant and timely todaf (Goodlad, 1981). 



^^Genero^ Education in Action^^: 
Revisited After Thirty Years 

B. Lamar Johnson 



The California Study of Genera! Education in the Junior College, Gen- 
eral Education in Action (Johnson, 1952), reflects views, conditions, and 
developments that are as timely in 1982 as they were in 1952. In this 
chapter, general education as viewed and reported in California junior 
colleges thirty yearb ago will be discussed under the following headings: 
"Why General Education Today?", "Approaches to General Education"; 
and "Recommended General Education Practices in Action." 

Why General Education Today? 

During the California Study of General Education in the Junior 
College, I (as director of the study) received the following postcard 
query from a junior college instructor. "In a time of advanced technol- 
ogy, when specialized training is necessary for national survival and in- 
dividual employment, why are you expending energy on the nebulous 
whimsy of general educafion?" (Johnson, 1952, p. 3). 

Because of the importance of the question and because of theob- 
vious sincerity of the writer, I wrote a letter replying to him at some 
length, in part as-follows (Johnson, 1952): 
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I fully agree with your premise that this is a time of ad- 
vaftced technology when specialized training is necessary for na- 
, ^ lional survival and individual employment. . 

But even competence on the job calls for more than voca- 
tional skill . ... It is almost trite, though I think necessary, to say 
that our advances in technology have far outrun our advances in 
huoian relations. . . .The values that we cannot weigh, count, or 
measure must continue to become more and more important in 
our lives. While we train more and bettei workers, education' 
must see to it that these workers raise the level of their citizen- 
ship. These workers and their interests are all a paf t of the stuff of 
life, of our American life. 

It is these people and their nonvocational activities and 
interests that ^rc the major concern of general educat' jn. For life 
is biggei' than jobs. Workers go home. They raise familie^s, they 
buy goods, they vote, they belong to churches and clubs, main- 
tain unions, read, play, listen to radios, follow hobbies, visit 
friends, pray and hope and strive [p. 4], 

The i.nportance of the question raised by the instructor was "by 
no means limited to California, nor indeed to educators. . . .The ulti- 
mate answer must express the credo of the layman as well as of the edu- 
cator, must take into account problems of local, state, national, and in- 
ternational consequence** (Johnson, 1952, p. 5). 

With this in mind, 1 sent the instructor's question to selected edu- 
cators and leaders of thought throughout the nation. "Eighty-two an- 
swers from university pre:*idents, labor leaders, college instructors, edi- 
tors, practicing psychiatrists, industrialists, authors, and others wefe 
unanimous in emphasizing the importance of general education today. 
*Tbe question Is almost like asking. Why do we need houses, schools, 
and chuiches in an age when we have factories?* comments former Pres- 
ident Alvin C. Eurich of the State University of New York" (Johnr jn, 
1952, p. 6). 

The following quotations summarize the respondents' endijrse- 
inent of general education. Pearl Buck, for example, pointed to hi.siory 
as she wrote, "History proves that the superior civilization always cun- 
quens, whether or not it wins the military war** (Johnson, 1952, p. 6). 
Howard Mumford Jones of Harvard University asked, "Why survive 
merely as a technologist?" (Johnson, 1952, p. 7). 

President L. A. DuBridge of the California Institute of Technol- 
ogy noted the importance of both general and specialized education as 
he pointed out "That the whole trend of specialized and professional edu- 
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cation during rcccni )ears hab been to build a sound intellectual , profes- 
sional educaiion on the basis of a broad, liberal, or general educa ion" 
(Johnson, 1952, pp. 14-15). In a similar vein, Frederick L. Allen, editor 
ofHarpgrs Magazine, asserted, "It is one of the delusions of our time that 
the specialist .is tops, even if he is otherwise an ignoramus" (Johnson, 
1952, p. 9). 

Walter Reuther, national labor leader, responded thai "educa- 

^tion must do more than train competent doctors, competent engineers, 

and competent tjcchr.icians. Education must essentially facilitate the 
growth of the individual cmd develop good people who will in turn be 
good doctors, good engineers, <md good technicians. The, development 
of competent technicians is infinitely less important than the develop- 
ment of good people. Thisjs the purpose of general education" (John- 
son, 1952, p. 12). 

Roy E. Larsen, president ofTime, Incorporated, also provided a 
definition of general education. "All of our citizens toda> should have 
free and equal access to an education which broadens the horizons of the 
mind, gives knowledge uf the wavs of men and of histur), and fiirnishes 
a basis for the individual to choose hi;* way of life and how he wants to 
live it. This is general education" (Johnson> 1952, pp, 11-12). 

William C, Mcnninger, psychiatrist, .suggested that the answer 
to the question "is a matter of mental he.dth of the individual because in 
the long run he simpi) ha& [o have mure dian bread and water" (John- 
son, 19v)2, p. 12). Similarly, Eleanor Roosevelt had in mind the values 
uf the human pcrsonaliL) cUid of individual development as she wrote 
that "the t)pe of education >ou mention simply trains people to earn a 
liv ing or gives some special knowledge. The real v<due of an education is 
to gi%e an all-around abilit) to learn, the power to think and to enjoy so 
that people do not live on a treadmill or wear blindeii <dl of their lives" 
(Johnson, 1$)52, p. 13). 

Finall), summarizing the importance of general education for 
individual development, Paul Hoffman wrote, "I hold the deep convic- 
tion that an indiviclu<il with specialized training but without general 
education is like a tree with branches but without roots" (Johnson, 1952, 
p. 13-). 

Approaches to General Education 

Clearly, general educatipn was essentially important in 1952, 
just as it is in 1982. A second (|u<{stion, then, can by raised. How can the 
goals of general education be achieved? 

In 1952 I noted that there was general c^greement regarding the 
goals of general education, but that there were sharp differences among 
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cducalurs as lu ihc best means uf achieving these objectives. As I noted 
in Geniral Education in Action (1952, pp. 42-46), at least six different ap- 
proaches to general education were defended and urge J in the early 
1950s: 

"1.- The 'Great Books' ^ 

"One group represented by Hutchins, Van Doren, Foerster, and 
Adier advocates the 'great books' as the approach to general education. 
* Proponents of this plan hold that, by studying the greatest books of ages 
past, students will become acquainted with the process and results of 
man s best thinking and will then be able to apply the resultant learning 
to current and future problems of day-to-day living. . . 
"2. Liberal Arts 

"A second gr^up of educators recommends a sampling from many 
fields of knowledge. This is ordinarily referred to as the liberal arts ap- 
proach to geneial education. Under this plan students arc expected to 
take a course in English composition and at least one course in each of 
the major fields of learning, science, history and the social sciences, and 
the humanities. . . 

"3. Survey of Fields of Knowledge 

**A third approach to general education is the selection of subject- 
matter content on the basis of a :>urvcy of one or several allied broad 
fields of knowledge. Under this plan students are expec ted to take sev- 
eral survey courses plus selected elcctives in fields of their choice. Propo- 
nents of the surve) |)lan hold that this particular type of course aids stu- 
dents to organize <md synthesize thinking into large and integrated 
wholes. They further argue that accjuaintance with broad fields of learn- 
mg expands students* understandings and insights so that they may latci 
be able to make almost daily application. . . 

"4. Functional Courses 

"A fourth approach to general education is through courses 
based directly upon problems and areas of living derived from and iden- 
tified by studies of the characteristics and needs of students and of the so- 
ciety in v/hich they live and of which they are a part. . . 

'"5, infusion Approach 

"Some educators advocate achieving general education objec- 
tives through varied courses and activities, the primary purpose of 
which may not be general education. Under this plan it is held that out- 
comes in such are<is as hurn<ui relations, personal adjustment, citizen- 
ship, «md communication skills can be taught as opportunity arises in 
any area of the college program. The infusion approach is widely re- 
^ ported in California junior colleges. . . 

er|c VI 



"6. Composite of Approaches 

"h is clear, of course^ that the five patterns of courses here dis- 
cussed may be described oversimpi) . Actually, most colleges do not con- 
sistend) follow any single pattern. A considenible number that adhere 
to the liberal arts pattern also, for example, offer courses of the func- 
tional type, such as family life education, communications, and per- 
sonal and soci.d adjustment. Some of these same institutions may also 
offer one or more survey courses and perhaps one in the *great books' as 
well. These various patterns of approaches to general education have 
been outlined here to suggest some of the directions of thinking and 
planning being carried on in general education" (pp. 42-46). 

Recommended General Education Practices in Action 

In planning and dev eloping programs of general education, jun- 
ior colleges need to sciect a "course pattern." It is also, however, neces- 
ScU y to plan and select — within the course pattern — programs and prac- 
tices designed to .ichieve the objectives of general education. A m<ijor 
part of General Education in Action (some three hundred pages) is given 
over to reports on and descriptions of "recommended practices in 
action/ These recommended practices fell undei the following course 
patterns, communicatiun skills, psychology and personal adjustment, 
family life education, citizenship and social studies, and humanities and 
the creative arts. 

Also included in the California Study of General Education in 
the Junior College were the areas uf Jicalth and physical education, the 
natural sciences and mathematics, vocational courses, and the extra- 
clc'iss program. 

Conditions and viewpoints reported in this chapuu' emphasize 
the importance of and the need fyr general educationyhe general edu- 
cation practices reported hy California junior colleges thirty y ears ago 
clearly have implications foi action in community colleges today. 
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What has happened in the thirty years that have passed 
since the first major study of general education 
in the community colleges? 



Thirty Years Have Passe^d: 
Trends in General Education 



K, Patricia Cross 



Thirty years have passed since B. Lamar Johnson (1952) conducted his 
study ol the state of general education in the community colleges of Cali- 
fornia. In those thirty years, community colleges have grown from 597 
colleges serving 10 percent of the undergraduates of the nation to more 
than 1,200 colleges with 40 percent of the cc!lege enrollment. For com- 
munity colleges, there have been ups and downs over the decades, but 
by. and large the movement has been upward and onward with the task 
of implementing the national social priority of equal educational oppor- 
tunity. 

The "people's college" is indeed the rallying cry, and, while it is 
sometimes hard to know what "the people" want, over the years commu- 
nity colleges have retained a steadfast commitment to try to respond. 
When the people questioned the dominance of the transfer function, for 
example, community colleges gave them vocational dominance, revers- 
ing the balance from one-third vocational to (wo-thirds vocational in lit- 
tle more than a decade. That's "too vocational,'' said the people. When 
the people asked for access to, all, regardless of past achievement, the 
open door swung wide to admit, to many colleges, a majority of students 
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unable topciforin M the tullcgc level. There are "iiu standards/' said the 
people. It is hard to know whether the people's colleges should be re- 
sponsive to the times or stand firm for enduring values. 

General education shares some of these problems of the commu- 
nity colleges. General education is the. peoples education, responsive to 
the changing needs of stt.dents and society — or, wait, is it the peoples 
ideal, true to enduring values across die ages? General education, it is 
said, is rooted in the universals of human culture (Hutchins, 1967), it is 
preparation for participation in a democratic society (President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education, 1948), it is a corrective to the overempha- 
sis of specialization (Meiklejohn, 1920), it is the common knowledge 
and conmion values on which a free society depends (Harvard Commit- 
tee, 1945). 

Diversity in General Education — A Constant 

Diversity in both interpretation and implcmcntcUion of general 
education is not only peimissible but'has been .seen as desirable ovei the 
yeais. As Johnson wrote in 1952, "One oLtlie^iiiQiiLhiicUlexiing-l^^^ 
about this repoi t is the great dlv ersity of conteiu and methods in the gen- 
eral education piogranis ul' the C.ilifoinia junioi colleges. This is a 
healthy condition, for it indicates that institutions believe in adapting 
theii offerings to the needs i>f their ow n studeiUs" (p. xix). In 1981 that 
Thesis wais^ ixpeated by the twelve-college General Education Models 
(GEM) Consortium, which deliberately sought diversity in their mem- 
bership bec*iuse ''we w.inted to discourage schools fioin merely adopting 
some variation of the 'Harvard Plan that was getting nuich publicity at 
the time. The best way to encourage creative thinking, we reasoned, 
was to include a wide range of different kinds of schools and to urge each 
to develop a program tailored to its own needs and circumstances'' 
(Wec>rl98K p. 5). 

The premise that general education programs may be diverse 
and may appear in many foims seems to be one of the universals of gen- 
eral education over the years. 

Certainly, the goal of today's reformers of general education is 
not to promote a singuhii new oi improved model of general education, 
as was the case in certain reforms of the past such as the "great books" 
(Meiklejohn, 1920) or the Harvard Redbook (Hai\ard Committee, 
1945), but to g.iin heightened recognition for and action tovvcud the 
ide.d of integration, coherence, and shared values and concerns in the 
college curriculum. 
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Waves of Reform in General Education 

Rcfi^rm muvcmciUs fur gciicrdl ccluc<itiun bccrn tu tippcai dbout 
cvci ) iFiii ty vccUb, bunic ihink in icspuiibc lu t)Llit icnbiunj* in ihc sucicly 
thai threaten disinlegialion and ibulalion. Buyer and Lc\ine (1980) 
identify three periods (^f geiieial educatiun lefurni in this centiu) and 
nute that each seemed to h.ive its origins in the disintegiation of tomrnu- 
nit) in the broader society. The fiist reforiii movement occurred in the 
1920s, starling with Alexander Mciklejohns introduction of the survey 
course at Amherst and reaching its height in Robert Hutchins's required 
cuiriuikan in the "great books" at the University of Chicago hi 1928. 

The second wide-scale revival of genend education came on the 
heeks of World War II. In 1945, the Harvard Committees report, Gen- 
eral Education in a Free Society, dubbed the "Redbook," became the bible 
foi reform on campuses nationwide, despite the fact that the Harvard 
faculty rejected most of its proposals. In 1948, the President s Commis- 
sion on I lighei Educ.ition called foi reform, stating. "The crucial task of 
highei education today . . . is to provide a unified geneial education foi 
American youth. Colleges must find the right relationship between spe- 
cialized training on the one hand, aiming at a thousand different ca- 
reers, and the tiansmission of a common cultural heritage toward a 
cornmoji citizenship on the other" (p. 49). 

It was in this climate that the California Study of General Educa- 
liojiJnjhc\Junioi College was launched with a si\-v\eek general educa- 
tion workshop in the summei of 1951. Although by today's standards a 
study uf geiieial education limited to the community colleges of Califor- 
nia would be considered parochial, in 1951 over half of the junior college 
students of the nation weie eni oiled in the public junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. 

Today we are caught up in the third big wave of reform, crop- 
ping up in many places but sparked by the Carnegie Foundation studies 
of the college cuiiiculum (Boyer and J^evine, 1980, Cainegie Founda-^ 
ibn, f977, 1981, Levine, 1978; Rudolph, 1977), by Harvard's well- 
publici/.ed "core curiKulunr(1979), and, in the community colleges, by 
Miami-Dade's tin ee year refoiin of general education (Lukenbill and 
McCabe, 1978). 

Most reforms start with generally uncomplimentary ob.serva- 
tions about the existing situation. The 1952 study of geneial education 
in the junior colleges of California was undertaken because the "pr esent 
confusion about the cliaracter of gciieral education must be resolvcxr' 
(Johnson, 1952, p. viii). Recently the oft-quoted words of the Carnegie 
Foundation that general education is a"di.saster area" (1977) ring in the 
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cars. Less frequently quoted is the next seiiteiiLC, which claims that gen- 
eral eduealion "has been on the defensive and losing ground for more 
than 100 years" (p. 11) — which doesn't sa> very much for the lasting im- 
pact of the two earlier reform movements in this century. 

In fact, over the years, general education seems to liavc been a 
kind of special target for community college analysts. In 1960, Medsker 
wrote, "The data. . ,lead inescapably to the conclusion that junior col- 
leges have m,ide relatively little progress in developing well-organized 
curricula for general education" (p. 63). Thorton (1966) sounded the 
criticism again in the mid- 1960s. "The e\ idcnce is conclusive that public 
junioi colleges have not yet, in piactice, accepted general education as 
one of their primary purposes" (p. 209). And, in 1982, Cohen and 
Brawer observed that "general education has remained a noble idea but 
a practical backwatei in most American higher education" (p. 316). 

Current S.iatus of General Education 

i\ly assignment is to try to determine what has happened in the 
thiiiy yeais lh<it have passed siiue the first niajoi study of general educa- 
tion in ihecoimiuuiity colleges. It seemsclear that geneial education has 
always been an avowed mission of coninumit) colleges. It seems equally 
cleai that it has nevei been a primary mission. Often squeezed from 
sight and mind by the bigger and stronger forces of transfer and voca- 
tional education, which are in constant tension foi supremacy, general 
education could be the common giound on which to establish loopeia- 
lion. But in tliirty yeais uf spectaculai growth and momentum in com- 
munity colleges, the relative position of general education has changed 
little. Geneial education in the community college is neither more se- 
cure nor less than it was thiity years ago, neither more clarified nor 
moie bluired, neither inoie impoitant nor less. From time to time it 
spaiks leal fei vol, exciting innovation, and the recleclicatioii of students 
and l<iculty to the enduimg values of education. Upon occasion, general 
education has shown itself to be so basic to the ovei all pui poses of educa- 
titni that <i faculty starting out to evaluate the general education require- 
ments ends by lestiuctuiing and rethinking the purposes and practices 
of their entire institution. 

Such has been the case at Miami-Dade Community College (see 
Chapter Nine). A project that was launched in 1975 to study the inevi- 
table complaints that geneial education at the college lacked integration 
and coherence turned into massive institutional reform that is having an 
impact on tlie pui po.scs, philosophy , and practices throughout that insti- 
tution and far beyond. But, historically, community colleges have 
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i)huwii little iiUcici)t ill nuuA.itiuii related tu gciici*il cduLatioii. H.irii- 
suii (1973) tiaims that "the Luminunit> tulicgc luib been unable tu inuvc 
in any significant way tuward an implcmcntatiun of gcncial cducatiun 
that is unique tu the cuininunit) tulicgc muvcincnt" (j). 91). And the in- 
tensive cflurts uf a rccciiLtCxiUUjfjnN cstijL^atuis tu locate innuvativc coin- 
munity college general education prugiains turned up unly two— Los 
Mcdanos in Califurnia and Miaini-Dade (Hainmons, Thomas, and 
Ward, 1980). 

One small question lies at the heart of general education reform: 
What should every college student know? The question may be small, 
but it is not sim|)le. What a student needs to know does not usually refer 
n*jrrowly to content but may include generalized insights, s|)ecific skills, 
broad untlerstandings, and sometimes even motivation. Wick (1981), 
for example, says that "general education should not focus on what is 
k'firned. but rathei on how to learn" (p. 8), and the Miami-D«ule ration- 
ale asserts that "general education can stimulate students to develoj; a 
positive attitude toward fuithcr learning to meet their personal and ca- 
reer needs diroughout life" (Lukenbill and McC.ibe, 1978, j). 31). 

When this question is taken seriously, there is no turning b*u,k 
from a variety of troubling questions about how the college will assure it- 
s(?lf that all students have learned what all students need to know. How 
do students who are grossly deficient in reading and writing learn what 
they need to know to surv ive in the information society? How can teach- 
ers be held accountable in classrooms in which student diversity is so 
great that there is no way to define, let alone teach, the "average" stu- 
dent? If the faculty members really believe that there are cer tain skills, 
understandings, and knowledge that every student should have, when 
has the college met its obligation — when the curriculum is available? 
when the requirements are established? when 70 percent of the students 
meet the requirements? 

Answers to these (piestions may be more far r eaching aruj lc«id,to 
deeper and more permanent changes than merely the dutiful revision of 
the general education curriculum. The trouble is that not many |)eo|)le 
take these questions seriously, and general education is more likely to 
lead to confiicts over "turf," |)olitics, and abstractions than over the reali- 
ties of mass education. It is fairly easy to trace the fortunes and misfor- 
tunes of general education as a concept over the decades, it is far more 
difficult to evaluate its impact on education and society. 

In the thirty years since the appearance of General Education in Ac- 
tion (Johnsorr, 1952), there have been some constants in general educa- 
tion, some specifics that speak to the climate of the times, and always di- 
versity in interpretation and implementation. Even the "constants" 
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change in cmpjiasih and pi iurlly , huwcv er. For example, li would be dif- 
Ikuh to imagine a list of general educalional goals that failed to mention 
the need for sludent^ to be competent in the basic skills -usually mean- 
ing reading, writing, and arithmetic, but sometimes embellished with 
less commonly stated skills such as listening, foieign languages, aesthet- 
ics , and so forth. Despite constant and universal agreement that the 
basicTkiils^re^part oFgeneial education, the attitudes toward them vary 
considerably. Right now, for example, there is near panic over the fail; 
ure ol community college students-oi foui->ear college students, for 
that matter— to demonstiate m<ister> of (and sometimes even familiar- 
ity with) the three R s. So today one is likely to fmd discussions of basic 
skills stripped to the essentials and combiired with requirements and 
standards for graduation (Lukenbill and MeCabe, 1978). 

If aspirations for complex cognitive development seem to be less 
ambitious in 1982 than in 1952, the aspirations for personal develop- 
ment have taken a turn toward greater sophistication and complexity. 
"Know lh>i>eir is anothei "constant" in general education that appears hi 
every age, but with changing emphases and interpretations. In 1952, for 
example, Johnson considered the guidance program sufficiently integral 
to general educ.ition programs in community colleges to devote a full 
chaplei to it, claiming that "the guidance program becomes of central 
importance to the junior college, its administration and faculty, to its 
program of general education, and to its students" (p. 55). 

In 1982, two profound changes have taken place in the way we 
think about personal de\elo|)ment. First and foremost, the lifelong 
learning movement has introduced a new lexicon (such as ''adult stages 
of development*' and "life cycles"), and' Gail Shcehy s best-selling book. 
Passages. Predictable Cmes oj Adult Ufe{\976), has made everyone (but es- 
pecially the adult-populated community colleges) aware that personal 
development is a lifelong process and that each phase of life has its unicjue 
challenges and characteristics. 

A .second change that has occurred in the interpretation of the 
general education goal of self-understanding is related to the first in its 
emphasis on self-direction as an adult reponsibility. In 1952, a primary 
responsibility of student jjcrsonnei services was to collect information 
about students. and to use such information in accordance with "profes- 
sional judgment." But thirty years have passed (or maybe only twenty) 
since it was considered appropriate to send instructors "selected and 
carefully interpreted data"oi to make information about students avail- 
able to them "when appropiiate," as recommended in the California 
study (Johnson, 1952, p. 71). 
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These changes have the general eflect of moving self-under- 
standing and personal development out of the extracurricular realm into 
the curriculum itself. Today, most (52 percent) community college edu- 
cators do not consider the guidance program part of their general educa- 
tion program (Hamnions, Thomas, and Ward, 1980), and Cohen and 
Brawer (1982) are unsympathetic to broadening the definition of gen- 
eral education to include any experience beyond what we ordinarily 
think of as courses — structured, organized sequences of the curriculum. 
In other v^ords, instead of counselors "interpreting" the problems of a 
student in ways consistent with professional understanding of the stages 
of adult development qjid then advising the ^udent accordingly, coun- 
selors today are more likely to be teaching a class on personal develop- 
ment. Thus many community colleges now require some type of course 
on personal development as part of aljasic core curriculum (Lukenbill 
and McCabe, 1978, Sweeney, 1981). Others provide experiences in self- 
direction, Los Medanos College, for example, requires self-directed 
study as part of the general education package. "A person learns to be 
<iutononious (self-directive and self-responsible) by having experiences 
in autonomy" (Collins, 1978, p. 12). 

Other changes in general education between 1952 and 1982 are 
more subtle. One of the enduring constants of general education is the 
battle against specialization and fractionalization. The Carnegie Foun- 
dation's (Boyer, 1981) emphasis on "those experiences, relationships, 
and ethical concerns that are common to all of us simply by v irtue of our 
membership in the hum<m family" (p. 8) and in Maryland, Catonsville^ 
Community College's design of interdisciplinary core courses echo 
Mark Van Dorens(1943) observations on "the connectedness of things" 
and Woodrovv Wilson's call for a general education program at 
Princeton that would focus on experience and thoughts that were com- 
mon to students. Integration, common knowledge, and shared experi- 
ences have been recurring themes of general education over the years. 
There is, however, a subtle difference in emphasis between "getting it 
together" within the individual and "getting it together" as a society. 
General education in the 1980s seems to take a broader sweep, focusing 
less on the individual and more on the "connectedness" of things and 
people than did the 1950.s' general education. 

This broader approach is especially apparent in the six themes 
recently proposed by the Carnegie. Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching (Boyer, 1981). Those themes are (1) students should come to 
understand the shared use of symbols, (2) students should understand 
their sliaied nieinbuiship in group^ and institutions, (3) students should 
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uiKlcrsUiiicI that tvciyonc puxlutcs and tuiisumcs anti that, through 
this process, we arc tiepcncleiil on eaeli other, (4) all hfe forms on the 
planet earth are inextricably interlocked, and no education is complete 
without an underslaiiding of the ordered, intertlependenl nature of the 
universe, (5) all students should understand our shared sense of time, 
(6) all students should explore our shared values and beliefs. 

Of the six goals for general education at Miami-Dade (Lukenbill 
and McCabe, 1978), the first three - competence in the fundamental 
skills,. self-understanding, and future plaiming-are directed toward 
learning for indi\ idual enhancement, bu^t the remaining three stress re- 
lationships with othci persons, with society, and with the natural eini- 
ronmcnl. While the 1952 giMls for 1,'eneral education did not ignore in- 
tertlepentlencies, there appeared to be mure confidence that if "good in- 
dividuals' could be developed, interrelationships wuuld take care of 
themselves. **Life-adjustment education" was a nationwide program de- 
signed tu help individuals fit coinfurtably into the society iji which they 
found themselves. Proponents of general education in the 1950s talked 
fretjuently about common needs and common responsibilities, but they 
were less likely to talk about shared concerns, " 

Finally, the functionalisrn th.at seemed to be the recommended 
direction foi tomiiiunity college genei.il education in the 1950s is not so 
deal novN , Functionalism attempts to organize education around "prob- 
lem aieas^oi functions instead of in terms of traditional subject mattei 
fields. It is student-centered, having its loots in the progres^iiv j belief 
tlhU methods of u uiuil thought aie lifelong skills, while bodies of knowl 
edge «ue tontiiiually chani^inir. As leason.ible as that sounds, especially 
ill tommimity ti;llei(es wheie student centered education has i^enerally 
eiijoyetl more support th.m in more traditional institutions, there is not 
much evidence tluu the urgani/ation of the general education cuiricu- 
luni iiuo problem areas is the direction of the futuie. Participants in the 
(iKM (Consortium, whichuonsistetl of an unusually diveise set of insti- 
tutions iiu hilling some community colleges, found themselves agreeing 
to some extent with each of the foui philosophies of general education 
defined by Arthur Levine (1978). (1) Peremiialisiu focuses on the de\el- 
opmejit of icUioiial fatuities through eonmion educational substance for 
eveiyone, it is often exprcsst*! thiough the "great books" approach to 
i^eneral education. (2) Essentialism is a teacher-centered view that 
stiesses cUi 'essential" body of kmnvledge to transmit the cultural heri- 
tage of humaiikijid. (3) Piui^ressivisin is comparable to functionalism as 
It was used in the 1952 leport, leading to a student-centered, problem- 
Diiented curiiculum. {i) Reconsti uctionism emphasizes the restructur- 
ing of society . It is hard to find any "pure" foims of these philosophies in 
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the general educatiunal prugianis uf the 1980s, the direction seems to be 
mostly toward eclecticism. 

The Future of General Education 

Where to now with general education? It is hard to say. Todays 
authorities differ, Levine (1981) is convinced that "general education re- 
form has a great deal going for it today — timing, student interest, and 
enhanced faculty i^upport"" (p. 137). He finds the 1980s a "uniquely pro- 
pitious" time for strengthening general education. Gaff (1980) says only 
that today's tremendous activity "virtually guarantees that general edu- 
cation will be dilTerent in the future than it is today" (p. 5). 

I believe that most of the current reform movements in general 
education fail to comprehend fully the revolutionary impact of adult 
pan-time learners on the college curriculum. It is too early to predict the 
shape of that revolution, but it involves technology, the measurement of 
education in terms of competencies rather than courses, and the consid- 
eration uf providers of education for adults other than traditional col- 
leges and universities. Even in the face of the enormous impact on tjie 
shape of education that any one of these changes suggests, it is a reason- 
ably safe bei that the reform of general education will be on the agenda 
again soon after the turn of the century. 
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"Since all education today is, and must be, both liberal and 
vocational, the ta^k is not that oj finding the appropriate 
proportions of each but rather of reappraising and redefining 
all courses so that they contribute to both^ 
(Drcsscl, 1^59, p. 4). 




General Education and 
Ideational Education 

s 

Melvin L.. Barlow 

\ 

\ 
\ 

For the most part the relationship between general education and voca- 
tional education has been not a controversial issue but rather a mis- 
understood one. Few people in the area of general education have ever 
had a total view of the background, goals, and purposes of vocational 
education, and the converse is equally true. The idea that anyone could 
separate general education and vocational education into two distinct 
and unrelated areas is now, and always has been, false. Almost any area 
of education can be called general or vocational depending upon the in- 
tent of the student. For persons who intend to earn their living as his- 
torians, the study of history is as vocational as is the study of automotive 
technology for persons who intend to earn their living as automotivXj^ 
technologists. In many respects, theseUwo areas of education are, and 
should be, miscible — that is, like certain liquids, each dissJves into the 
other. 

In this chapter, we analyze several major aspects of the relation- 
ship between general education and vocational education and suggest 
ways in which the general goals of education can emerge in and through 
vocational education. 
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The Rise of Vocational Education 

Vocational educalion developed during ihc early years of the 
twentieth century with the specific intent of preparing people, for the 
Vvorld of work. This focus, however, did rjot mean the divorce of voca- 
tional education from the other areas of education. 

When free public education ideas first were receiving general 
acceptance after 1820, many references indicated a need for the inclusion 
of a new subject matter area. The schools of the Manual Labor Move- 
ment in the 1830s and 1840s, a variety of special Schools around the time 
of the Civil War, the lyceums and mechanics institutes, and the private 
trade schools were all examples of the growing need to enlarge the edu- 
cationaf sphere. But the transformation was not easy — it was somewhat 
like throwing a bucket of water upwind. Mays (1946) summarized this 
early period as a time when the educator regarded the s;,hool as a place 
of books and abstract knowledge; anything else was V ranny. 

During the early years of the twen jeth century, however, the 
pressures from economic forces (nitside the schools called for specific 
vocation<il education, and these forces weie too great to h: ignored. 
Scores of prominent educators discussed the problem, and it appeared 
that the <illeged conflict between the vocational and the general educa- 
tion was pretty much one of interpretation rather than fact. 

After years of study, and because voc ational education was con- 
sidered to be a national issue. Congress possed the Smith-Hughes Act in 
1917. Coni^cpss had previously passed tKe Land Grant College Act in 
1862, but the 1917 act was directed toward the secondary schools of the 
nation. Only seventy-six junior colleges had been established by 1917 
(sixteen of these were in California), and their potential contribution to 
the vocational education needs of youth and adults was less than nil. At 
that time, it would have been sheer folly to plan and develop the voca- 
tional education program around the junior college. 

It was clearly stated in the Smith-Hughes Act that "the control- 
ling purpose of such education shall be to fit students for useful employ- 
ment/ It was also clear that half of the school day was to be devoted to 
other subjects offered in the secondary school. Joining the general and 
the vocational areas was thus mandated in the federal regulations for vo- 
cational education, the predominant feeling, then, was that these essen- 
tial areas of education were not to be separate for the full-time student. 

By 1920, vocational education had become firmly established as 
a public school function, although some educators vvere alarmed that it 
engendered too great an enthusiasm. The National Education Associa- 
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tion, for example, "would stress the crying need that the general or cul- 
tural education must nut be overshadowed by vocational training^ 
(NIays, 1946, p. 82). The Commission on the Reorganization of Secon- 
dary Education included education for vocation as one of its cardinal 
principles but stressed the relationship uf citizenship and vocational 
education. "This commission... stands squarely for the infusion of 
vocation with the spirit of service and for the vitalization of culture by 
genuine contact with the world's work*' (Owen, 1921, p. 165). 

The idea that citizenship could be enhanced in and through 
vocational education was also expressed b> Senator Carroll S. Page dur- 
ing his speech before the Senate on July 24, 1916, when he said: "I sub- 
mit, Mr. President, that this can be done [achieve good citFzcnship} in 
no way so well as by Vocational education — indeed it is probable that 
there is no other way in which it can be done at all" (Page, 1916). 

The fact is that the literature of vocational education contains 
many references indicating tlhat general education and vocational edu- 
cation were nut to be thought of as separate entities. But differences of 
opinion persisted. The root cause of these differences may have been 
just plain ignorance about the goals of both these areas of education. 

Liberal Education and Vocational Training 

Perhaps one of the most significant and cogent statements ever 
made concerning the relationship of general education and vocational 
education w^is provided by philosophy proicssor Theodore M. Greene 
(1955) of Yale. It is reproduced in part here as the keynote of our defini- 
tion of this relationship: 

"Liberal education" and Vocational training" should be con- 
ceived of neither as hostile rivals nor as mutually cxclu:;ive enter- 
prises but, on the contrary, as two essential and complementary 
aspects of the total preparation of the individual Hot his total 
life. . . It is an everfeting pity that so sharp a dichotomy has 
established itself in our minds between liberal education and 
vocational training, with the false implication that the former is 
somehow higher, though u.selcss, and the latter, useful but some- 
how crass and demeaning. If these two equally essential prepara- 
. tions for life are thus divoiced, a merely liberal education will 
indeed tend to be useless, and a merely vocational training, crass. 
What is obviously needed is a truly liberal academic community 
in which the study of art and typewriting, of philosophy and 
accounting, of theology and medicine, of pure and applied 
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science arc, thouijh admittedly very different, judged to be 
equally honorable and valuable in their several ways [pp. 
118-119]. 

Areas of Concern 

One of the great leaders in vocational education, Franklin J. 
Keller (1948), spentmuch of liis life putting into educational practice his 
hallmark, "the primacy of the person.'' Education existed for the benefit 
of students, claimed Keller, not as a convenience for ir.structors, admin- 
istrators, boards of trustees, and the general development of institu- 
tions. Keller sought what was best for students, not just what was best 
for the institution, the instructors, or the administration. Yet one of the 
prime problems in establishing the relationship between general and 
vocational education has been that vocational education does not fit into 
the regular school mold. 

The Full'Time Student, Many of the community colleges develop 
integrated programs of general education and v ocational education that 
lead to an associate degree or an appropriate certificate. Students of 
these programs have a double benefit. They are not only prepared to 
launch a useful and productive working career but they are also able to 
emphasize other aspects of education that will enhance their careers. 

On the other hand, some students enter community college pro- 
grams of vocational eduLation for the sole purpose of preparing for a job, 
and they elect only coursi;s that are related directly to such preparation. 
Some ignore the potential for developing competencies in other areas. It 
ks possible that these students did not seek counseling assistance, or it 
was not available to them, and th<it they were not aware of the availabil- 
ity of other related pursuits. But the point is that full-time community 
college students in vocational educ<ition are in an excellent position to 
sample areas of education that emphasize gcneral values and in turn, to 
recognize these values in their vocational courses. 

The Part-Time Student. A majority of vocational education 
enrollments in community colleges are represented by students who are 
working and who desire only such courses that upgrade and upd<u j theii 
occupational skills or that provide opportunities for advanced training 
in theii picsent occupations. In many cases, these students, vvho rn<iy be 
working either full-time or part-time, are seeking retraining for a new 
job. Part-time students also include some persons who are entering 
employment foi tlie first time. Surprisingly, a number of those students 
have already completed a baccalaureate degree in an area that did not 
prepare them for the labor market. 
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Of the nearly 10,000 stud'-'i. at the West Valley Occupational 
Center (conducted by the Los Angeles City Schools), 36 percent of the 
students are high school graduates, 30.6 percent have completed one to 
three years of college, and 11.4 percent have completed four or more 
years of college. This successful educational venture, which places 85 
percent of its students in jobs, is made possible in part by excellent coop- 
eration with the world of work. 

Similar statistics for part-time students are also to be found in 
community colleges, but what may be lacking in such programs arc co- 
operation efforts within the institutions between the general and the 
vocational areas. If general education concepts are interwoven logically 
with vocational pursuits, then vocational education can have a vvide- 
ranging impact on part-time students. There are some limitations, how- 
ever, the most significant of which are time and the extreme variations 
in the quality of these students' educational backgrounds. Still, some of 
the general educational goals inherent in vocational instruction are 
achieved almost automatically, such as standards of work, pride in 
workmanship, relationships among workers, responsibility, interdepen- 
dence of workers, management of human and material resources, 
honesty, and a host of other desirable social, personal, and civic con- 
cerns. 

Cooperation. One thing that is needed to.improve the overall 
quality of education is greater cooperation, concern, and sensitivity 
from both the general and vocational groups. Few people in the general 
education area, pay much attention to vocational education, and few 
people in vocational education pay much attention to general educ ation. 
The availability of one group to the other is very important. 

The college catalogue, for example, which titles courses as voca- 
tional or as general, tends to create a problem that cries out for a solu- 
tion. The idea that certain geheral goals of education can be pursued 
only in certain courses is false. Listing subjects under such headings as 
**general education" or Vocational education" forces a dichotomy where 
none exists. The ciualities or characteristics that have to do with "voca- 
tionalness" or "generalness" .simply do not depend upon the name of the 
subjeci. It is the uitent of the individual th<it m<ikes <i subject become voca- 
tional or general ifie name of ihc subjecL It is the practice in vocational 
education to place students who have common vocational interests in 
one class. This practice facilitates administration and instruction, but it 
is not the name of the subject that makes it vocational. 

Gencial education focuses attention upon goals that are desir- 
able fui all persons, admittedly, certain subject matter areas contribute 
more toward some of these goals than others, but it was never intended 
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that general eduMtioii consist of a clefmed list of subject matter areas. 
The subject matter of vocational education can make real contributions 
toward achieving some of the goals of general education. Unfortunately, 
neither the vocationalists nor the generalists have shown much interest 
in the cooperation that will make these contributions possible. 

California's Statewide Longitudinal Study 

The statewide longitudinal study (Hunter and Sheldon, 1980) of 
students in fifteen of California s community colleges brought to light a 
number of issues related to vocational education. The researchers classi- 
fied the students in vocational education into five categories: (1) voca- 
tional career program completer; (2) job seeker, (3) student interested jn_. 
iniprovingjob skills, (4) second careerist; and (5) the license maintainer. 
In comparing the vocational education student and the nonvpcational 
(general. education) student. Hunter and Sheldon (1980) reported. 

Comparisons between vocational and nonvocational students 
provided no important differences in demographics. Little dif- 
ference was observed in grade point average, but vocational stu- 
dents were more productive in credit earned than nonvocational 
students. In addition, vocational students completed objectives 
more completely, had fewer conflicts with their jobs, and had a 
better understanding of their college goals than nonvocational 
students. They also had higher skill-level jobs and were more 
highly paid than nonvocational students [p. 61). 

The Intrinsic Perspective 

The intrinic values of vocational education frequently escape the 
attention of educators as these vales are not as obvious as the extrinsic 
values. Silberman (1979) reports that "in the intrinsic perspective, in- 
come and future placement are secondary concerns, and human devel- 
opment and personal satisfaction with the experiences provided in the 
program arc primary" (p. 48). 

Although Silberman*s article focuses attention on the high 
scliuol, his points of view are equally meaningful at the community col- 
lege level. He describes live dimensions in which a well-designed voca- 
tional education program can promote human development.: "First, 
vocational projects can provide an area in which students obtain a sense 
of peisonal competence. A second dimension for personal growdi is aes- 
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thcuc expression, A lliiicl dimension for personal growth is integrity. A 
fourth dimension for personal growth is cooperativcness. A fifth dimen- 
sion of personal growth is a heightened sense of altruism" (p. 49). 

These dimensions are not foreign to the principles upon which 
vocational education was developed more than seventy-five years ago. 
The system was visualized as one in which education and preparation 
for work were integrated. Skills, knowledge, attitudes, and apprecia- 
tions were key goals for each vocational education program but were.not 
limited entirely to the role of job preparation. A person's cultural heri- 
tage was extremely important. As Silberman suggests, a basis for such 
personal development exists in vocational education programs. 

Vocational Education — General Education's 
Last Opportunity 

It would be impossible tO remove the ^en^ra/ aspects from voca- 
tional education, even if one wanted to do so. For some students, vaca- 
lional education represents the last chance the school may haveXto 
impart some of the general goals that are considered imperative for all 
students. To date, we have not even scratched the surface of the^ 
opportunity that vocational education offers for students to achieve the 
general goals of education. Great imagination and commitment among ^ 
institutions, administrators, and instructors are necessary to promote 
these goals. (Simply forcing a student to repeat a course in which he 
failed doesn't do the job.) 

Take the case of the community college that devised a vast array 
of .scientific experiments as an integral part of the vocational educa- 
tion program. Students in welding, dressmaking, electronics, and all 
other vocational programs conducted experiments directly related to 
their area of learning, and these experiments initiated further interest 
aiiiong the students. Some students took other science and related 
courses. A group of cosmetology teachers became enthusiastic about the 
program and encouraged a community college chemistry instructor to 
offer a special course in the chemistry of cosmetology. This program was 
conducted as a university extension vourse and was offered for many 
years> 

A carpentry instructor in one college built a house as a class pro- 
ject that ran throughout the year. The project became an all-school 
activity with many departments involved and even included representa- 
tives from the community in the basic architecture, stress analysis, and 
color design for the building. The entire community was well aware of 
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the project, and the house was sold b> the school board at the end of the 
year. The project was repeated during the following years. 

An instructor of cabinet making conducted his vocation educa- 
tion program as a regular business and involved other departments in 
the school. Each student's project had to be cost-effective; thus, the 
business phase of the program was conducted b> the business depart- 
ment. The English depaVtment assisted in report writing and many 
other related activities. The close cooperation among the various 
departments of the, school and the vocational education program pro- 
vided additional meaning for the students. 

An instructor in petroleum technology utilized the community 
resources s^J that the educational program was closely related to the real- 
life employment situation. In addition, the departments of English, sci- 
ence, and engineering were closel) related to the program, and instruc- 
tors from historv, psychology, chemistry, and mathematics participated 
generously. ; 

Many examples exist where close relationships have been 
established between the vocational and the general education areas 
Such relationships do not happen automatically, they must be planned, 
and they depend on cooperation among faculty members and on an 
administration willing to tr> out new ideas for the benefit of the students. 

The Action Line — A Summary 

At first glance, the theme of this chapter appears to be about gen- 
eral education vvithi.n the iVanicwork of vocational education. But the 
theme runs much deeper, it concerns people -all kinds of people, but 
with an emphasis oiupeople iki community colleges. The theme, there- 
fore, is largei than mere discussions about the relative merits of educa- 
tional areas but beconies a dicme about how these areas can help people. 

There arc countless opportunities to make the general goals of 
education an active pait of vocational instruction. We know that this 
docs happen-sometimes by accident but also on purpose. The point 
IS that it does not happen on purpose as frequently as it could. Some- 
one has to take the first step in order to improve this situation. This 
first step IS probably the responsibility of the administration of a com- 
munity college. Experienced geneial and vocational educators working 
cooperatively — in the interests of people, not subjects -can find the 
ways and means of achieving the general goals of education in voca- 
tional areas. There are no foimulas to follow; the success of action plans 
depends entirely upon the cieative genius of the faculty of an institution. 
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They can learn! They simply have not been 
(aught to read, to write, to figure. 



Literacy Development 
Foundation for 
General Education 



Smnne D. Roueche 
John E. Roueche 



No matter whose definition for general education one uses, a basic 
underlying requirement is.that enrolling collegejstudents will be able to 
read, write, study, and figure well enough to be successful in freshman 
courses. 

That entering students in American community colleges are 
severely deficient in the skills of basic literacy has been well documented 
by both popular and scholarly writers over the Dast decade. These hu- 
man shortcomings pose serious problems for t ie very survival of our 
society. Astin s latest study (1 982) documents rai)npant grade inflation in 
public 5 J100IS as the major contributing factor Vp the continued decline 
^^n the academic abilities of today's college studt nts. An astonishing 60 
percent of the students agreed that grading stanc ards in high schools are 
much too easy. 

If general education is to pfepare our Icafners for effective living 
in contemporary society, we have more cause for alarm. Quoting from 
United States Army studies, Anderson (1982) r evealed that "almpst 40 
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percent of the Army s juiiiui enlisted personnel read below the 5.5 grade 
level, which is *functiunall> illiterate' by United Nations standards. A 
starding 23 percent can t read as well as kids in the third grade. One sol- 
dier in fifty doesnt have sufficient grasp of English to understand orders. 
More than half can't comprehend manuals that already have been re- 
written to the seventh grade leveP (pp. 16-17). 

American community colleges are reporting today that more 
than half of the entering freshman class reads below the eighth grade 
level even though they have graduated from high school. A California 
president of an urban community college has reported thaj 92 percent of 
htst falls freshmen scored below the eighth grade level on the college re- 
quired Nelson-Denny ReadingTest. These statistics also help to explain 
why most open-access colleges are losing, through failure and attrition, 
upwards of 50 percent of each fall's entering group of students. 

Finally, colleges are discovering that basic literacy is more of an 
essential prerequisite today than at any time in human history. For ex- 
ample, a number of community colleges have lately assessed the 
readability levels of textbooks, laboratory manuals, technical and career 
manuals, and various specification manuals used in freshman courses. 
The results are astonishing! No more than one community college 
course in fifty has language requirements below the twelfth grade read- 
ing level. And perhaps most surprising of all, the most verbally demand- 
ing of all programs today in American community colleges are to be 
found in career areas. 

The Community College Response 

Community colleges have reluctantly (yet forcefully) faced up to 
vthe realities of enrolling students who are barely literate in super sophis- 
ticated litei acy-deiiianding college courses. Discussing the "skills for liv- 
ing,"as defined by the Dallas County Community College Taskforce for 
Common Learning, Shaw and Alfers (1982) summarized the dilemma 
well: 

In earlier times, the "basics" (reading, writing, and arithmetic) 
were not considered a part of general education. Rather, they 
were fundamental to it. Today, one cannot assume that all stu- 
dents are competent in these areas. The Dallas County Commu- 
nity College District adheres to the belief that these skills are 
basu to effective living, and is committed to producing graduates 
who are competent in reading, writing, and computation. The 
development of these skill.s is a priority throughout the district 
and is fundamental to the general education provided by "Skills 
for Living" |p, 1), 
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♦To attack the problem institutionally and directly, Dawson Col- 
lege in Montreal established a Senate Literacy Committee (1981) that 
recommcfided the following: 

1 . The college, each sector and;each department, should 
endorse the principle that literacy is the responsibility of every 
teacher and every department of the college. 

2. Each department should formulate means by which 
Its-teachers can help improve students' literacy, such as: 

a. Increasing the number of short written assignments 
throughout the term 

b. Giving more short, structured reading assignments 

c. Teaching students how to read the course materials, 
' and producing a pamphlet or handbook tbclJt specifies 
I correct form and style for written work in that course or 
I department 

d. Asking students to rewrite unclear or careless work 
after the teacher has corrected at least some of the errors 
in English and has explained why the work is unacccpt- 

e. Stressing the indissolubility of clear thought with its 
expression in words or numbers; stressing to students that 
form and content are one; marking for both form and 
content. 

3. The college, as a v/hole, should recognize that all 
English core courses teach students how to read books and how to 
write papers as well as teach the literature of our common 
culture'. 

The Provincial Literacy Committee in Q^uebcc made similar 
rccoiiimendatiuns to all colleges across the provincv: (Senate Literacy 
Cominittee, 1981). Specific ones include; 

1. Colleges must assume a general responsibility for the devel- 
opment of English language skills among their students. 

2. All teachers must actively encourage students in their courses 
to value effective use of language. Specific suggestions here include the 
-iLssignment of more term papers, written exams, and as many short 
essays as possible, faculty-written commentary on language use in all 
written work, grades based on form as well as content across the curric- 
ulum, and that all departments must make students increasingly aware 
that effective use of language is a valuable academic, professional, and 
personal asset. ^ ^ ' , 

A key point to be made here is that skill-deficient students are not 

Or 
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lacking in cugniiive abilily ur in aptitude for learning. Today's students 
simply have not been taught to read, write, or figure. But tjiey can learn! 

The University of Texas Study 

After an intensive three-year investigation of literacy demands 
across community college courses, wc concluded that for systematic 
development to occur in the community college, there must be oiga* 
nized and concerted administrative and instructional effort to effect it. 
The following points summarize other important conclusions drawn 
from the University of Texas study (Roueche and Comstock, 1981): 

1. There is a separation between the administrative organiza- 
tion of departments and programs and the academic careers of students. 
Different departments and programs of the college possess such a high 
degree of autonomy in curriculum design that.it often results in overlaps 
among courses with similar goals. 

2. Some courses that have traditionally been required of all 
degree-seeking students and that are .intended to serve students in both 
academic and vocational programs have weak links between them- 
selves and the programs they purport to serve. 

3. "Skill" courses, usually primarily concerned with teaching the 
basic skills of reading, writing, and math, serve general functions but 
are likely to be integrated only loosely with the other courses to which 
they can be directly linked (for example, reading and writing with Eng- 
lish). 

4. Faculty assumptions about the nature of basic skills are heav- 
ily influenced by their training and by the textbooks they use. They 
generally conceive of skills as being independent of context, in other 
words, there is little or no attempt to link learning activities to the types 
of tasks or problem situations that the students would be likely to 
encounter in other classrooms or in the practice of a vocation. 

5. The less relevant course content appears to the student and 
the more pressured he or she is for time, the more likely that the student 
will merely attempt to find out what the instructor wants and give only 
that much effort. The more relevant the course content appears, the 
more inclined the student is to try to get more from a course than just a 
passing grade. 

6. Types of knowledge transmitted by the course determine the 
strategies that students use to meet the literacy demands. The farther 
the content is removed from a familiar framework or from relevancy to 
other demands, the more likely the student is to resort to rote learning 
activities. The more familiar and relevant the content, the more likely 
the student is to ask questions on relationships. 
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7. Reading and writing arc not required across the curriculum 
in purposeful ways, low level cognitive activities arc typical instruc- 
tional and evaluative strategies. 

8. Students do not read texts that are considered too dilficult 
<md that have content removctl IVoni practicality (particularly when 
instructors cover the same content in class), they do read tcvts identified 
as less difficult and interesting and choose to use them as "organizers** of 
instructors' lectures and discussions. 

9. , Voluntary assessment for basic skills and voluntary enroll- 
ment iiv tievelopnjental courses do not significantly affect the popula- 
tions of those classes compared to others - that is, students enrolling in 
freshman Engli^sh possess similar skills levels to those students who 
choose to enroll in the developmental sequence. Further, neither tlie 
assessment nor the development of skiUs appears to predict cither student 
selection of courses nor performance in the college. 

10. Students appear to enter the college for one of three sets of 
reasons, work-related goals, to work toward eventual degree-attainme|it, 
or no specific educational or occupational goals. Students who have 
selected a major course of study expect minimal support from counse- 
lors, and students who aie undecided are more inclined to seek a coun- 
selor and educational advice. The majority of students self advise and 
enter the college without orientation to college procedures, expec- 
tations, and so forth. 

_ V 11. Unsuccessful experiences in college do not chunpen students' 
enthusiasm foi continuing, hut they do raise questions in students' 
minds about the lulc of the insdtution in assessment and advisement 
procedures. 

12. There are nonexistent or, at best, weak networks within col- 
leges to entourage the formation of student support groups, support 
groups tend to consist of individuajs outside the college. 

13. Students have unrealistic expectations about their abilities 
to accommodate work and school commitments. 

14. Diverse student populations bring wide differences to abili- 
ties tu cUssrooms, instructors who attempt to.provicle instruction {ox all 
may feel tompelled to make literacy demand.s at the lowest cognitive 
levels to accommodate the greatest numbers. 

Concluding Recommendations 

1. Organizational links between programs and the courses 
within programs should be instituted, full- and part-time instructors 
should be infoi med of prerequisites to the courses they teach and should 
be requiied to provide instructional links to those courses that receive 
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their own students, furthermore, general-function courses that are 
required of all degree-seeking students, as well as skill-development 
courses, must demonstrate that they do indeed contribute to the knowl- 
edge and skill base that students need to continue. ^ 

2. Students should not be required to negotiate material for 
which neither they nor the instructor can assign value and utility, there 
should be system<itic efforts to link the content and skills learned to their 
purpose— that is, there should be less emphasis upon usage and more 
upon use. 

3. Reading and writing of a purposeljul nature should be re- 
quired across the curriculum, rather than assigning reading and writing 
as disjointed activities. 

4. Institutions should look to mechanisms for creating stronger 
student support groups within program majors and classes. 

J. Assessment for basic skill development should not be volun- 
tary , an) student enrolling for any course that requires reading, writing, 
or figuriiig should be assessed for skill level. Necessary skill develop- 
ment should be effected prior to enrollment in any courses requiring it. 

6. Institutions should fund developmental programs and allow 
students adequate time (and, thus, a less threatening environment) and 
nontraditional c\a!uative measures to achieve acceptable skill levels. 

7. Students should be involved in active advising— whether that 
advising be student-initiated and then followed by counselor- initiated 
support or whether it be by major department representatives whose 
re^sponsibilities to distinct groups of students is administered early in the 
student's career. 

8. Improved advising for minorities and women who tend to 
cluster themselves in particular vocational programs should be eflected 
to increase the likelihood that they consider the more nontraditional 
choices. 

9. Students should not be allowed to draw course schedules that 
require unrealistic commitments tti college, work and family commit- 
ments must be considered in light of literacy demands, <ind colleges 
should restrict attempted hours to reasonable limits. 
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Citizens of all ages, backgrounds, needs, interests, and 
socioeconomic circumstances are enrolling in classes — 
both credit and noncredit — tkat are offered on campus, 
at. home, on the job, and at community schools,,^ 
shopping centers and libraries. 



Community General Education 

Ervin L. Harlacher 



- The community college is now pioneering the concept of community 
general education. Citizens of all ages, backgrounds, needs, interests, 
and socioeconomic circumstances are enrolling in classes offered on 
campus, at home, on the job, and at community schools, shopping cen- 
ters, and libraries- many of these courses offer no credit or promise of 
economic gain. Citizens enrolled in these courses want and need per- 
sonal growth as well as marketability, they want coherence and an inte- 
grated sense of knowledge as well as technical expertise, breadth as well 
as depth (Chambers, 1981). They want and need perspective in Uieir 
lives. 

Genesis and Definition of Community General Education 

Community general education had its genesis in the community- 
based education movement of the 1970s that, in turn, evolved out of the ' 
community services and lifelong learning functions of the community 
college. The focus of community-based education is oh the kinds of edu- 
cation that community members want and need, not on what peda- 
gogues think is good for them, and this education is provided where the 
learners are, not where conventional college organization dictates they 
should be. Lifelong learning-is an umbrella "encasing everything from 
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traditional education to career training, to horizon broadening and en- 
richment, to coping with life** (Luskin and Chappell, 1981, p. 57). 

Community general education, according to Zoglin (1979), pre- 
pares studcflts for the responsibilities th&y have in common as citizens in 
a democracy, enables them to participate creatively in a wide range of 
life activities, and enhances the overall quality of life in the community. 
Zoglin uses the term "community general education" to ^'describe the 
body of courses designed specially to meet those needs shared by all 
members of the community which are npt satisfied by the prebaccaiau- 
reate, occupational, or developmental curricula" (p. 29).of the commu- 
nity college. 

Hie objectives of community general education are similar to 
those of the general education movement. Zoglin points outs that the 
difference lies in the fact that the community general education curricu- 
lum has been ""specially designed'' {o meet those human needs shared by all. 
This is in sharp contrast to the typical general education curriculum that 
requires students majoring in one field to take certain courses designed 
for specialists in another. 

A taxonomy borrowed by Reynolds (1969) from a study entitled 
A Design for General Education, published by the American Council on 
Education in 1944, with minor modifications, provides an accurate 
description of the community general education curriculum in commu- 
nity colleges. It includes the following subjects, health, communica- 
tions, personal-social adjustment, family-marital relations, citizenship, 
physical enviroimient, fine arts, personal philosophy, and recreation, 
including avocational pursuits. 

Illustrative Programs and Practices 




The increased focus of the community college on community 
general education is the result of three factors: 

• Increased emphasis on lifelong learning 

• Community-based, citizen-centered nature of the college 

• Diversification of the means of responding to learner. needs. 
Because of these factors, the community college has discarded stereo- 
types long associated with othei levels of education — of time, place, 
methodology, and people to be served. 

Representative of the community colleges increased emphasis 
on lifcl jng learning is the community education and .serv ices program of 
the Marin Comnmnity Colleges in California. Some 17,000 noncredit 
students enrgll each quarter in a countywide program that utilizes com- 
munity sites in addition to the campuses of the College of Marin and 
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Indian Valley Cullcgcs. Piugiairi objcclivcs focus un occupational and 
profcbsiunal conlinuiiig education, community development, the family 
unit and the home, individual j^rovvth through counseling, cultural 
development, recreation, physical fitness, and basic academic/practical 
skills, and outreach to special populations, including older adults, han- 
dicapped, minorities, and exceptional and highly motivated children, 

A second example is provided by Oklahoma City's Community 
Education Consortium foi Lifelong Learning. The purpose of the con- 
surlium is to bring together interested community agencies and institu- 
tions, including South Oklahoma City Junior College, in order to plan 
ways to identify community needs and resources and to improve the 
Cjuality of life in the greater Oklahoma City area. 

Coastline Community College, also in California, is the proto- 
type of the nuncampus college. More than 25,000 students enroll each 
term in a vvide array of courses offered in ciyic and community build- 
ings, m commercial and professional centers, in neighborhood schools, 
in industrial parks, and in city parks— 132 locations spread across the 
105 square miles of the college district. 

The Extended Learning Institute (ELI) of Northern Virginia 
Community College is another example of community-based educa- 
tion. Through an agreement between ELI and the Arlington (Virginia) 
County Central Library , selected ELI course materials, including audio 
and video tapes, textbooks, and study guides, are located at the library 
for u.se by college students and local residents. Students can obtain 
registration materials for each course and all the required ( ourse work at 
the library. 

Both Coastline and Northern Virginia community colleges uti- 
lize diversified educational delivery systems in meeting cofnrnunity 
needs. Another example of diversilication is provided by Kirkwood 
Communiiv College in Iowa. The college utili/,es both a telephone net- 
work and two-way television to connect Kirkwood's main campus and 
eight outlying learning centers operated by the college in the 1,000 
square miles of its service area. The telephone network, Kirkwood's 
Talk-Listcn-Confer (TLC) Telenetwork System, allows students at the 
eight sites near their homes to hear lectures and to take part in two-way 
clas.s discussions. Moderators at the outlying sites supplement^ class 
activities through use of .slides, films, and tapes. Toll-free tclepfione reg- 
i.slration is available, and the college provides professional counseling 
on a regular basis at the centers. 

In addition, tfie Interactive Microwave Telecommunication 
System at Kirkwood Community College provides two-way televisio'ff 
interconnecting the main campus and the remote sites. Any site can be 
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connected' with an) giuuping of ulhci sites. Students at these eight 

remote sites an d at Kirkwood can see and^hear each other. Additional 

<iudio and data channels interconnect these.sites, allowing for computer 
operations at the remote sites that utilize Kirk wood's main computer on 
campus. In addition, four channels of instructional television fixed scr- 
V ice (ITFS) bro.idcast from the main campus, cov ering about two-thirds 
of the seven-county area served by Kirkwood. 

Representative community college programs from throughout 
the country have been selected to illustrate varied approaches to com- 
munity general education in the following sections. These programs 
have been classified in accordance with the taxonomy suggested by Rey- 
nolds (1969). health, communications, personal-social adjustment, 
family -marital relations, citizenship, physicaf environment, fine .irt^, 
philosophy, and recreation. 

Health, At Clark Technical College, twelve hours of noncredit 
instruction are provided to persons over sixty who desire to learn about 
health care maintenance in .ulvancing years. The prim.jry objective of 
the course, which ciiiphasizcs "hands on" experiences and the use of 
guest speakers, is to create an awareness of the skills and knowledge 
necessary to maintain a healthy state of being for an ill, disabled, or im- 
paired spouse, relative, or friend. Topics include diet, medication ther- 
apy ,jiutrition, care foi the bed patient, home safety and ad«iptability, 
specific treatments, signs of infections and illness, and first-aid tech- 
niques. 

John Wood Community College in Illinois offers a unique com- 
munity w id e fi t ik s s p i ogr a m . Th e t w o- p.i r t .prog ra ni Jbatu r.e5>-a.s i .\ -~w eek-^ ^ 
session in which students learn the physiology of exercise and nutrition's 
role in fitness. They are also tested foi body composition and gener«il 
level of fitness on the most modem equipment. In the second part of the 
course, students devise their own fitness program to be implemented at 
the community fitness Jigcncy of their choice. 

Approximately 400 community residents came to the Wood- 
bridge Campus of Northern Virginia Community College on a recent 
Saturday to take advantage of a he.ilth screening service. Blood tests, 
electrocardiograms, pap smears, oral cancel tests, blood pressure re«Kl- 
ings, and glautoina leadings were among the nineteen different health 
checks provided at the campus's Health Fair. Ovei seventy- five volun- 
teers, including doctors, nurses, lab technicians, and members of thii- 
teen different comnmnit) organizations, participated to make the fail a 
success. 

Conumaiicatums, In 1975, Valencia Community College, Flor- 
ida, and the Adult Literacy League combined resources to form the 
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Center for Adult Liteiacy at the college's open campus. The collpge pro- 
V ides general administr<itivc and logistical support for the literacy center 
and the center provides training for volunteers ii\the Lauback method 
of teaching basic reading and writing to adult nonreaders. The volun- 
teers are then assigned to work with adult nonreaders on a one-to-one 
basis in a place that is convenient for both of them — in churches, librar- 
ies, khd community halls. 

What happens when the IJlinois Migrant Council, Service 
Employment Development (SER) Jobs for Progress, the College of 
Lake County and Lake County (Illinois) Comprehensive Educational 
Training Act (CETA) collaborate? A new comprehensive English-as-a- 
second-language (ESL) curriculum with a preemployment emphasis 
emerges. Using grammatical development as the core study area, the 
group developed twenty-five titles (units) ranging from personal infor- 
Hhition (writing one's own name) to banking and insurance. Using a 
coiiipctenc) -based foiinat, the open-entrance/open-exit curriculum in- 
cludes ii tcticher's guide, pre- and posttests, games, student work sheets,^ 
<ind vocabuhiry lists. Field testing continues with students from a wide 
range of national origins. 

Triton College's ^Illinois) Hispanic Skills Center is designed to 
meet the basic educational needs of the local Spanish-speaking popula- 
tion. Courses include English as a second language on five ability levels, 
preparation for the Spanish General Equivalency Diploma examina- 
tion, and bilingual short-term intensive skill training supplemented 
with voc<itional English as <i second language, A child drop-off center is 
provided for parents participating in the skills center. 

Personal-Social Development. Working with psychologists from 
the regional Santee-Watcree Mental Health Center, Sumter Area 
Technical College in South Carolina provided a short course for police 
and sheriffs department line officers on coping with stress. More than 
.seventy five officers in four counties particip<itcd in the program, which 
enabled them to recognize and deal with stress in general <is well as with 
job-related stress. 

Clackamas Community College's (Oregon) Confidence Clinic is 
a structured ten-week program primarily for indiv iduals who are experi- 
encing a tr<insition in their lives bec<iuse of divorce, separation, de<uh, 
or changes in their traditiun<il roles. Self-improvement, self-<iwareness, 
and social independence are stressed through education, training, and 
counseling. The clinic prov ides the env ironment for the personal growth 
<uid tla tiwarcncss ofonc's capabilities that form the foundation for self- 
confidence. * 

GTE Sylvania has contracted with North Shore Community 
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College, MasbachuscU.s, to prcsciU a scries of one-clay rcurement 
seminars for GTE employees and their spouses. The first of these "Plan- 
ning for the Future*' seminars^vvas held in the spring of 1980, over one 
hundred persons participated in the workshops, which stressed prere- 
tirement planning in such areas as health care insurance, physical fit- 
ness after fift>, legal affairs, housing alternaH\cs, and financial issues. 

- Family-Marital Relationships, Los-^ Angeles City College spon- 
sors a community-oriented workshop entitled "Parenting b> Adoption,'' 
which offers basic information about the changing picture of adoption. 
The workshop helps its members decide whether adoption is for them. 
Social workers and adoptive parents (singles and couples) share their ex- 
periences and answer cjueslions relating to adoption. Topics covered by 
the workshop include a list of the adoption agencies in the Los Angeles 
area and what the> have to offer, independent ancl intercountry adop- 
tion, what to expect as one goes through the adoptive process, what chil- 
dren are waiting foi families of their own, how experienced adoptive 
parents have dealt with older, emotional!) or physically disabled chil- 
dren, the cuiiti overs) over opening scaled adoption records, the search 
for family being conducted by some birth parents and s;oine adult adop- 
tees. An adoptive parent coordinated the workshop. 

Borough of Manhattan Community Colleges (New York) Job 
Assistance Project, for Battered Women prov ides job- readiness skills and 
job*placemcnt assistance to economically disadvantaged women who 
have been the victims of domestic assault. The aim of the program is to 
help abused women become fiiTtmcially independent b> providing the 
counseling, placement, and support services needed to obtain regular 
employment. 

The Parent Resour^^e Program is a parent education and enrich- 
ment program sponsored jointly by Manatee Junior College, Florida, 
and the School Board of Manatee Count). Qualified instructors teach a 
variety of .skills that enable parents to strengthen family relationships 
and to help develop theii ciiilds full learning potential. The program of 
fens classes, workshops, seminars, and discussion groups in such areas 
as family communication, methods of discipline, single parenting, 
reading-readiness activities, learning activities to use m the home, and 
infant stimulation. 

Citizenship, What constitutes a binding contract? Do "squatter's 
rights'* still exist as a threat to property ownership? These and other legal 
ciuchtions were explained as six'Richmond attorneys from the Young 
Lawyeis section of the Virginia State Bar Association presented a well- 
attended lecture series on "Law Everyone Should Know" at the Parham 
Road Campus of J. Sargeant Reynolds Community College. Open to 
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the public free of charge on .successive Monday evenings, ihe leciurcs 
covered such topics as contracts, domestic rehitions law, real estate, 
wills and estates, accidents and liability, and criminal law. 

Kirkvvood Community College's/'You and Your Community" is 
a seven-week course designed to gfv e newcomers and others an in-depth 
introduction to the culture and heritage of Cedar Rapids, Iowa. In two- 
hour class sessions, the course deals with the city's history, education 
system, . health services, arts, city government, and social services. 
Cla.sses meet in locations throughout the city, and a variety of govern- 
mental and agency leaders serve as resource persons. 

Kellogg Community College's (Michigan) ^'Building a Better 
Board" program has grown out of a community need to strengthen citi- 
zen boards. Seminar participants work together to examine such local 
neeils as. (1) creating better relationships with other agencies to improve 
life in the communit), (2) improving relationships among board 
membei.s, (3) establishing better communications with administrators, 
(i) involving inactive board members, (5) utilizing the skills and talents 
of boaul members, and (6) attracting new, effective board members 
from the community. 

The Center for Urban-Metropolitan Development of Cuyahoga 
Community College, Ohio, has ^purchased" portions of dilTerent full- 
time facult,) members' course loads to allow them to assist neighborhood 
gr^oups in development. A computerized system for using the expertise 
of different faculty and community members is being developed. 

Physical Environment. Marin Adventures, an outdoor education 
program sponsored by the Marin Community Colleges, is a single- 
paient oriented weekend experience, providing instruction in outdoor 
skills (such as mountaineering or cross-country skiing), environmental 
issues, natural history, and local history. Each weekend course contains 
some exposure to biology, geology, history, and family oriented recrea- 
tion. 

The Talking Garden is a prototype garden for handicapped per- 
sons conceived and developed by a visually handicapped community 
member, Norton Mason, Jr., at the Parham Road Campus of J. Sar- 
geant Rty nolds Community College. His Talking Gardens Foundation 
ol Viiginui, with help from the Kiwanians, the Telephone Pioneers of 
America, the college it.self and others, has created a half- icre plot with 
aromatic and textural plants as well as vegetables and fruits to be en- 
joyed Ijy blind and uuici physically or mentally handicapped persons. 
Some plants grow at ground level, some are raised for the convenience 
of persons in wheelchairs. The gardens are intended tu inspire the han- 
dicapped to plant and care for (heir own gardens. 
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Fine Arts. The Alan Short Center of San Jdaquin Delta College, 
California, originally opened with funding from private sources plus a 
Slate grant. The center*s objectives are. (1) to use training in the arts as a 
vehicle to help neurologically and other handicapped students interact 
effectively with the environnient, (2) to tap the^creativc and artistic 
potential of students in order to build self-confidence and to overcome 
historic patterns of failure, and (3) to present < rtislic, musical, and 
draniatic performances to the community to overcome misconceptions 
regarding handicapped individuals among mcribers of the general 
public. 

Florida Junior College (FJC) at Jacksonvi 
Women b Poetry Collective to encourage and promote an appreciation 
of poetry as an art form and to prov ide an outlet fo * women s creative ex- 
prei>i>ions and perspectives in a changing society. A major project of the 
\Voinen\s Poetry Collective is a publication entitled Kalliope. A[)ournal of 
Women s Art, The poetry collective grew out of FJCs nationally recog- 
nized Center for the Continuing Education for Women. 

North C(^untry Community College's (^ ew York) Center for 
Adirondack Studies has three go<ds. (I) to clevek p academic programs 
in Adirondack studies, (2) to provide resources m folk culture to stu- 
dents of the Adirondacks, and (3) to enrich the Aliirundack community 
by developing activities that celebrate Adirondack lifc. The center has 
developed an A. A. degree program in Adirondack studies and has 
developed resouices and clahsroom modules for elementary and secon- 
dary schools. In terms of prov iding resources for students of Adirondack 
folk culture, the center has developed an archive of tapes and transci ip- 
tions of oral history and folklore interviews, l|as acquired historical 
documents <md photographs dealing with the people of the Adiron- 
dacks, and has developed an artifact collection if the culture. 

Philosophy, Philosophy, whose popularity in the college credit 
piogram depends on the vivacity and reputatiui] of the instructor, takes 
on a new meaning when focused on contemporajiy problems and issues. 
For example, the course entitled "Perspectives " offered by the Marin 
Community Colleges Emeritus College, presents the insights of the 
wtjilds major leligions and schools of philosop iy on death and dying, 
<ind the se<uch foi mc<ining in life. Other community education philoso- 
phy courses covei Eastern icligions and provide exposure to viewpoints 
that contrast greatly with the Western thought often stressed in the 
credit program. 

"Fridays, Ten *Til Two" at Anchorage (Community College is an 
inteidisciplinary seiies devoted to topics of conteinpoiary concern pri- 
marily to women. Registration is h<indled personally by the public set- 
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vicch pcihuiind hu lIuU iiu inlimidaUng rcgihtialiun lines arc invulvcd. 
The hcrich, winch uffcih variable aiiiuuiUh uf cicdit in huiiianitich, ina) 
be paid fur b) the week, enabling a number uf wumen un limiled incunic 
lu parlicipale. Twu hoiu h uf'prehentaliun and diseubbiun, an huur for a 
biiflel luneheun, and an huui uf livel) arlh pre.sentaliuns eunMilule the 
program each Friday fur eight weekb. One series is presented each 
semester, alwa>s un a different subject chuscn by past participants. 
Topics have included "All About Eve," "The World of Personal Fi- 
nance," "Psychulugy of Wearing Ruse-Colored Glasses," "The Fmo- 
tiuns. Clhius ur Contrul," and "The Continuing Revolution: Human 
Values, Community, and Technology." 

Recreation, Project CALL (Conununities Alive for Living and 
Learning) at Kishwaukee College, Illinois, is a model in rural comrnu- 
nit) education development, using a community college as the major 
.suppui t base in coi^peiation with schools, park districts, vilhigc guvern- 
iiients, »md udici .igencies. The majur gual is to assist three rural cuni- 
munities in developing theii uwn deliver) s) sterns fur recreatiun.il, edu 
catiuiiaK anil cultural prugr.uDs as well .is hum.m services. An impur- 
tant facet uf the piuject is building skills uf lucal peuple in needs .issess- 
rnenl, the develupment and use uf lesuurces, prugiamming, anil cv.dua 
Hull. Currently, each cumrnunitv has .1 pruject council, has p.ii ticipated 
in training, has implemented prugnnns .md services fur v.uiuus ages, 
h<is increased use uf schuul sp.ice .md uther curnmunity f.icilities, has 
secured lucal funding a. id the invulvemcnt ofcuunty agencies, .md has 
either a part-time or full-time coordinator. 

The Mai in Conmuinity Colleges hav c been a leader in enriching 
conventional physical education progiams with such arts as ILitha Vuga 
and Tai Chi along with ballet and moder n Jax.z dance. 

Conclusion 

CuMumunity general education provides a unicjue opportunity 
for the community college to make a direct conti ibut ion to the levit.iliza 
tion uf oui demuciatic form of government. Our system of government 
requires an informed arul educated citi/.enry, for the peuple ptJssess the 
uhimat( |HJWci. l needs of uur natii*n and its citi/.enry continue to 
beiurrie mure complex as a result uf dernugiaphic expansion, the infui- 
rnatiim explosiun, arul inci easeti leisure time (tu cite just a few factor s), 
(^immunity general education permits uui citizens to broaden theii 
inttiists and iriMght.s .mil tlm^ lepunds to thcii incre.isingly complex 
needs. 

Directly cunti oiled by its potential student clientele, the commu- 
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nil> Lullcgc has a vcslctl intcicsl in designing and offering a program of 
study based on community needs and interests. These needs and aspira- 
tions may be classified in accordance with the taxonomy suggested ear- 
lier and may become the basis of a community gener .l education action 
plan. Programs reported in each category represent prototype offerings. 

The community college possesses a full-time faculty, highly 
qucilifled in the field of general education yet seldom utilized in com- 
munity programs. Because of declining enrollment in traditional pro- 
grams, full-time faculty resources are readily available and should be 
utilized in shaping and providing the community general education 
function of the community college. 

In addition to c<irning a living, the citi/cns of our communities, 
who are the students of the community college, want and iiced the gen- 
eral skills <ind values necessary for living their lives in harmony with 
t)thers. F'oi, as Ralph Waldo Emerson noted in 1837, a man must be a 
man before he c<in be <i good farmer or tradesni<ui or engineer 
(Blackman and others, 1976). 
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How shall we relate to our global neighbors, 
and for what purpose? 



General Education Through 
International/ Intercultural 
Dimensions 

Maxwell C. King 
Seymour C. Fersh 



Most of US have learned from experience the wisdom of the well-known 
Chinese proverb that "a journey of 10,000 miles starts with a first step." 
But even more important than taking the first step is having a clear sense 
of purpose as to where you prefer to go and why. A less well-known He- 
brew proverb alerts us that "if you don't know where you want to go, all 
roads will take you." 

This presentation has two major parts: First, we will share the 
thoughts that have influenced our actions at Brevard Cornmunity Col- 
lege, and, secondly, wc will give examples of what we have been doing 
along with recommendations. At Brevard, we did not start with a mas- 
ter plan. Almost all that has happened (and is happening) evolved from 
what the Japanese call "a strategic accommodation — an incremental ad- 
justment to unfolding events. . .in a continuous di^riogue, what in hind- 
sight may be called 'strategy' evolves" (Pascale, 1982, pp. 115-116). 
Our purpose has been to understand the nature of our contemporary 
world and to discover what kinds of education are likely to enhance life. 
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What in the World Is Happening to Us? — 
Implications for General Education 

Wc believe lhat, to live efletlively and affeclively in our rapidly 
evolving global bociely, individuaKs nee J .idditioiictl kinds of knowledge 
and ereafive ways of becoming more self-educating. Previously, little 
conscious ihought was given to what should be included in general edu- 
cation, everyone knew that it was merely a matter of "common sense" — 
each newborn was inducted into an existing, relatively unchanging soci- 
ety. What needed to be known was already known. The process of edu- 
cation was really one of training — the learner was encouraged and en- 
,_joined to follow the ways of the elders, priests, parents, professors, and 
patriarchs* This^^vstem works very well as long .is two conditions exist, 
that there are few moclTficationsJn the society (in ideas and livehhood) 
and that a penson remains in the sanrc place. 

Now and increasingly, the opposite conditions are true— few, if 
any , places arc escaping rapid changes, and fewer people die in the same 
location where they were born. (Tlven if they st.iy in that place, the phice 
itself is not the same.) These new conditions create human needs, q;ieof 
which Is that we must develop better foresight into the change to come «is 
well <is maintain our capacity to adapt and adjust to new situations. 

These changes are, or course, related to others. Consider, for ex- 
ample, two developments that directly relate to general/international 
education and the cummunity colleges, the rapid and dramatic increase 
in the United States in the nuinber of foreign students and in the num 
bei of touiists. Foreign students' enrollment in the United States has in- 
creased from 9,600 students in 1930 to about 300,000 presently, and it is 
likely to be almost one million by 1990. If so, then foreign students may 
account for about 10 percent of all students in American colleges, com 
pared with 2.7 percent in 1981 (Scully, 1981). The percentages for com- 
munity colleges may be even greatei because proportionately linger 
numbers of foreign .students have been choosing our institutions. The 
present total is about 50,000. 

Regarding our foreign tourists, the increases are even more dra- 
matii. Su(h visitors were relatively rare until the mid-1970s, in 1982, 
the total number cxuxded 23 million, and they spent $11.7 billion. For 
the first lirni, the number of incoming visitors is greater than the num- 
ber of Americans going abroach Tourism now ranks fourth as an Ameri 
carr "export,*' that is, it provided a $300 million foreign currency surplus 
witlrirr an overall record of S40 billion balance of deficit payments in 
1981. As part of our general education, Americans need to know that 
(Uie irr.six of our jobs is related to international trade and that orre of each 
three farm .acres produces for expor't. 
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What Is Happening to the World? — 
Further Implications for General Education 

Until recently, what humans believed about themselves was 
largtly a matter uf personal choice. "Know thyself has been urged upon 
us for over two thousand years, mainly on a take it-or-lcavc-it basis. In 
other words, individuals who lived "reflective lives" presumably gained, 
those who did not were losers, but their loss did not threaten others. But 
times have changed. In tliis century, the human observations from the 
moon have helped confirm in a visual way what technology and ecology 
have been establishing in reality, that the human species now lives in the 
equivalent of a global vilhige in terms oi survival and fulfillment. Ethno- 
centric attitudes, appropriate, perhaps, in a tradition-directed society, 
provide too narrow and limiting a perspective in a global society. 

Moreover, anyone whose life is restricted to knowledge only of 
his or her country does not share in the legacy of humartkiqd. For Amer- 
icans, the loss through lack of kr jwledge may be more than personal, it 
may be a lo.s.s for people ia all parts of the world, since we arc involving 
ourselves, through our government and commerce, in the affairs of others. 

American achievements and ideals have enriched the world. We 
have done much of which to be proud. So have others. But our wisdom 
and actions must now include an awareness of how we af fect others and 
are affected in turn. A better understanding and recognition of the inter- 
relatedness of the human family and ecology are now essential. 

What is urgently called for is an "adstructuring" of our perspec- 
tives— flr/ rather than re, Wc can benefit from the Hindu way of thinking 
that allows one to add perspectives without substituting them for earlier 
ones. And this adsti ucturing need not be an "agonizing reappraisal" hut a 
joyful one. We can be elated because our world is' .so rich in talents and 
materials. 

To add to our perspectives is not as difficult as it may seem at first. 
The ways in which we view the world, other people, anu ourselves are, 
after all, the result of tiaining and education, formal and informal. Hu- 
mans are not born with perceptions; we learn tL^in. 

The Special Responsibility of Community Colleges 

Within a global society , Americans must provide leadership and 
examples of gtjod neighbuii) behav ior. And within the United States, no 
inslitutitjnshavc<igic<iter icspunsibilit) and opportunit) to provide these 
services than do our community colleges. 

These institutions are constantly innovating and developing. For 
example, until the 1970s, few of our more than 1,200 institutions gave 
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^ much auciuiuri to tiuilculuiii inaUcrs ur technical assistance that affec- 
ted peuple and places beyond the lucal cummunit) . Increasingly, in the 
p*ist decade, sume community colleges have begun to broaden the defi- 
nition or"cominunit>" to include the world community/This added per- 
ception was motivated in man) ways — sometimes vvhen foreign compa- 
nies moved Into the community or \uL<i\ businesses began ovcrse<is sales, 
sometimes when foreign students enrolled in the colleges, and somc- 
timeb when local educators modified the curriculum to include studies of 
an international dimension. 

Our institutions also responded to leadership from other sources. 
In^l978, at the annual conference of the American Association of Com- 
munity ami Junior Colleges, the United Status Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Cinest Bo)cr called upon our colleges to Ictid the^way in rebuilding 
uui cumniitment to international education, one that gives us a clear 
vi.siun t;f tht unit) ofoui vvoild. He concluded that he is convinced thcU 
UUI communit) tollcges cm and must take the ini|i.itive on this crucial 
agenda. 

The Example of Brevard Community College 

.J 

At Brevard Community College (BCC), leadership comes from 
both the abilitv to lead as well as to follow the administration and the 
faculty. For example, the coauthors of this chapter represent two majoi 
aspects of this institutional lelationship. The president establishes the 
wflK-ial u;nii;niiiKnt to the philosoph) and implementation of particular 
institutional objectives, the coordinator of curriculum development 
vvoiks on the student/fdCult)/communit) level to enhance thojse pro- 
giams that come into beiniL^ aini ^o help initi.Ue others. There is also con- 
tinuous participation in decjsion making at all levels, for example, the 
provosts at our three campuses tire dirccti) involved (as are division 
chaiip-CKsuns) in selecting facult) for overseas a.ssignmcnts and foi do- 
mestic enrichment opportunities. 

'I'he president sets the general course upon which the college is 
cm[>arked. In the colleges most sigiiificant document, its catalogue, the 
biicl "Pit.sldent\ AMcissage** welcomes the students with the.se words. "Bre- 
vard Ctaiiniunitv College is )our place to begin. , .to learn from and 
J conliibute tooui glowing, piogicssivc institution, oui communit), and 
tv>our vvorkr(p. J). A few ptiges later, the following statement appears. 

It i.s the polity of Brevard Community College toenc oar- 
age cUid iuippoi t the development of the man) aspects of iiUema- 
lional/intercuUuial education. These would include (1) a struc- 
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turcd process fui the involvement of the community and the col- 
lege, (2) study-abroad programs, (3) the internationalizing of the 
curriculum, (4) proper and effective programming of interna- 
tional students on campus, (5) programs of an iniernational/in- 
tercultural nature for the community, (6) student, faculty, and 
staff exchange programs; (7) consultant and support services 
with foreign institutions, and (8) staff and program development 
activities [p. 9]. 

Having declared these internaiional/inlercultural purposes and 
intentions, the administration follows through with appropriate kinds of 
actions. For example, the president conveys the benefits of transcultural 
education by using existing opportunities (such as having a foreign edu- 
cator ;is the graduation speaker) and creating new opportunities (such as 
a twicc-a-year community dinner, when community as well as college 
members are invited to meet with foreign students). In acldition, Bre- 
vard has helped create and belongs to consortia such as the Interna-. 
tional/Intercultural Consortium of the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, the Florida Collegiate Consortium for In- 
ternaiional/inlercultural Education, and the College Consortium for 
International Studies. 

Of special relevance is our membership in the Community Col- 
leges for International Development (CCID), since its beginning in 
1976, Brevard has provided its chairman of the board of directors and its 
executive director. The CCID provides a great variety of ways to en- 
courage faculty development. It sponsors an annual conference that is 
attended by community college teachers and administrators from all 
over the United States, it provides overseas faculty exchanges with 
countries such as the Republic of China, it cosponsors conferences with 
international agencies such as the Organization of American States, it 
works with governments such as Surinam to strengthen development 
projects, and it directs its own summer program at the University of 
Konstanz in West Germany. 

The Brevard administration also supports the college's general 
education goals b) providing staff time and funds so that Brevard can 
apply and cjUrilify for grants like those available from the federal govern- 
ment. For example, Brevard received a two-year grant in 1978 from the 
Undergraduate .International Studies Program, which provides funds 
efur the dcvelupmcnl of international dimensions in the general educa- 
tion cuiiiculum. Likewise, it lias received a grant for the past four years 
from the Foreign Curriculum Consultant Program, under which con- 
sultants have come from Brazil, Guatemala, Egypt, and the Gambia. 
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An acldiuunal way uf hUcnglhcning fatuity caj^ability is through 
i>tlctlivc hiring. Fur example, a new irii^tructur in our English depart- 
ment is fruni India, he teathei) i^ume uf the regular courses and has initi- 
aled new Luurses (sueh as Hindi and Indian studies) as well as being an 
overall transnational consultant. 

The administration also encourages and facilitates intercultural/ 
international encounters and exchanges. Foi ex<!mple, Brevaid is often 
visited b> foreign educators. In April of 1982, five college presidents 
from India were on campus foi almost a week. In 1981, Brevard pro- 
videtl oncamjUis a six week management institute for seventeen admin- 
istrators of tcchnic.ll sthm>ls in Surinam. Visits from international dele- 
gations are fiequent, other countries represented have included Egvpl, 
Jordan, C/xchoslovakia, Zambia, Korea, Mauritius, United Kingdom, 
Australia, Canada, and Fiji. When these visits occur, opportunities are 
(Hovidt il lui oui students and faculty to learn from the visitors as well as 
to piovide educational services to them. These educ.itors, among oth- 
ers, will soon benefit from the opening on campus of the International 
Foundation House, which will prt>vide four guest rooms and a ci^nfei 
ence/ieteplion i(H>in. FIr estnnated cost of $50,000 for construction 
w.ts laised by the BCC foundation thiough donations of cash, building 
materials, and constructiun skills. ^ 

Foreign student enrt>l!nient at Brevard is welcome and has o(- 
cuired in relatively large numbers. In 1982, the total w.is about 1350 stu- 
dents repiescnting .ibout forty countiics and twenty languages. Over a 
thud of llu total is cniolled in engineering and about a fifth in business 
an(.l (otnUK iie, .mil theii |>iimaiy source of funding is .ibi>ut evenly kli- 
vided In tNvcen tlu ii home governments and jjeisonal oi family sources. 
'Fhis inrollment results not from active overseas reiiuitment, but, 
lalhei, bettiusc Brevaid offers ap|)ropriate cuiiicula, personalized 
*.H*nseling, arid an overall environment (including its n.ituial be.iuty) 
that is attr.utive and su|)p(>r tive. Innovative courses are especially de- 
signed to enroll Imal arul forcigii students in the same classes so that cul 
tui'al encounters and shared experiences occur. 

The foreign students are a valuable human resource for the col- 
leg( and (ornmuriity. From the office of the international division, ap- 
priipnati arrangements aie made to have these students help with such 
transnational needs as translating, tutoring in languages, travel suggcs 
lions, <md gcrier.d infor rri<itioti. They also give talks anil meet withct>m- 
inunity giou|>s .md with students in Brevard county schools as well as at 
the college. , > 

In tontiast to those poh(.ies and .ictionsJ;est initiated and im|)le- 
ineiilcd r>> th( administration, there are other intei national/inteicultu- 
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lal cliinciihioiLs at Bii vaicl iiiiualcd b> ihe facuU>. The mosjl successful 
example is uui Study Ahiuad Prcjgranis fui studcius. These programs 
were fiiM ulTered in the carl> 1970s b> individual teachers who usually 
look gr(jups of eight to ten students. The program began to expand rap- 
idly in 1977 when 95 students went abroad, the major reason for the ex- 
pansion was that one faculty membei had gone abroad as a student jn 
197b and was so htirmilatcd by the experience that he has been organix.- 
iiig Brevard's progiam^ ever since. He \}> the vitali/.ing force in a pro- 
giam that sends moie than 300 students overseas animally; last year, 
.students participated in five eourses in Europe and two in Asia, and 
these alMj involved about twenty Brevard teachers and administra- 
tors. 

Anothei good example of faculty involvement is represented by 
the teaching modules that were written as part of a federal grant for in- 
teinationaruing the eurriculum. A selection of these instructional units 
afjpeais m ihi publication 77ie Cojyimunily College and Inlernaiional Educa- 
twn. A Reporl of Progress (Fersh and Fitchen, 1981). This 334-page publi- 
i alion I onsist^ ol two parth. a collection of articles related to policies and 
piogiams m lomniunity lolleges plu^ modules that were developed at 
selected institutions, including Brevard. 

Leadership and responsibility for implementing the federal 
grant foi the undcigiadtiatc international .studies progiam came from 
oui mtei national studit,> division. It administers four major program 
areas, international studies, foieign languages, English for speakers of 
other languages, and counseling of foreign students, 

riie international divisi(jn also initiates new eourses that are es- 
penally dcbigned to encourage and facilitate transcultural education 
among local foreign ^tudent.s. Foi example, in 1982 a course titled "In- 
irodui tiun to Intel national/Intcrcultural Studich** attracted about eighty 
sludent>s, about a fourth of whom weie from other countries; many of 
the other ^tudents weie tho^e who had been in the study abroad pro- 
gram. 

I his division has also incre.i^ed the overall involvement of fac- 
ulty and administiation by creating, distributing, and administering its 
Mnlernational Education Questioimaire." Respondents were able to in- 
dii ati- tlu II inteicsts and capability foi activ ities including the following: 
pai tic i[)a ting in workshops, confeienccs, and institutes, hosting interna- 
tional students and v isiting educators, teaching, studying, and/or lead- 
ing .study groups abroad, and writing, reviewing, and/or presenting in- 
siiui liorial Ol research materials. While the division does not centr'alize 
iniernaliunal/mtercultural dimensic;ns at Brevard, it c'oes make special 
and signifuant contributions to overall developments. 
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. Observations and Kccommundations 

From reading what has occurred at Bruvard, one can dcduccccr- 
tain kinds of obscrv.itions and recommendations. First, it is imperative 
tli.it American educators (along with others) underst.ind and appreci.ite 
the critical reKilionship of tr.mscultuial education and general educa- 
tion. We owe it to ourselves and to our global neighbors to become (in 
the words of the Dalai Lama of Tibet) "wise selfish" — that is, to realize 
that it is in oui own interests to have consideration foi othcis and to cele- 
brate our membership in thq, human community. 

Geneial educ.ition of the kind Ave have been exploring is best ad- 
' v.mccd without a "strategic master plan." V\ hat we arc doing at Brevard 
cannot serve .is .i prescription for others, but it cm stimulate and en- 
cour.ige. Our experience*' is that one must have a will for there to be a 
wa) and th.it, i omplementaril) , where there are w.iys, there are wills. 
When purposes .11 id motivations change, problems can become oppor- 
tunities—for ex.imple, an American "piublem" has been the failure to 
appreciate pn>pcil) tht enrichment and stimul.ition that our ethnic dif- 
fcrciues have (ontributcd to the mosaic of our culture, 

F.icuhy development is, of course, directi) related to curriculum 
development. Some would s.i> that the faculty is the curiiculum. In our 
.ipproach to gcner.il educ.ition, the f.icult) is especiall) ciuci.il bec.iuse 
we h.ive not chosen to .ichieve oui purposes b> reouiring specific con- 
tent-centered courses. Rather, we .ire affecting the curiiculum (espe- 
ci.ill) in the non-social studies courses) by increasing the number of fac- 
ulty membeis with meaningful transcultui.il study and expeiienccs. We 
do not lequiii th.it f.iculty le.ideis of student study piogi.ims .ibro.id be 
experts in the an .is to be visited, we do recjuire th.it they be well awaie of 
our educational purposes for such programs. 

Geneial educ.ition genei.illy h.is been consideied to include all of 
those things th.it .1 person needs to know. E.ich culture has insisted th.it 
its own I ode of beh.ivioi w.is not only appiopri.ite loc.illy but .ilso to be 
equ.ited with "n.itui.il'*, by inference, other cultuies beh.ived unn«itu- 
r.illy. General educ.ition incie.isingly will have to include .in .iw.irencss 
th.it onc\s behavior is person.il i.ither than universal and th.it the process 
of learning is more essential than mastery of content. 

Gt'iieral education must be moie concerned with the afiective as 
well cis the cognitive. Content -centered learning has relied heavily on 
act ui.u y .md liter.ilncss .it the expense of style and persuasive p(jwei , it 
iiUK.ihc.s "knowledge" of many things but not often at the feeling level, 
the level that excites (^le .md m.ikes one care. Le«iining should not, of 
course, exclude cognitive undeistaiuling, but it can and should commu- 
nicate on levels other than the strictly intellectual. 
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When Confucius was <iske(J what was the first thing he would do 
if he beccUTie the head of state, he said. "I would call things by their right 
names." What we have been calling "education" has been mainly "train- 
irfg"— learning what is already known. It makes sense to say that one re- 
ceived his or her training at such-and-such a place, but what arc we im- 
plying when we say that the person received m\ education? 

We will increasingly need (and should be glad) to become our 
own teachers in a woild where educ<ited selves can continue the process 
of self-educ<iting. No content c<m serve this purpose better than cultural 
encounters. The discovery of "self is also the discovery of "other"; with- 
out the conibiiuitiun, training is possible but not self-educating. We will 
need tu develop the c<ipacity to le<u ii from the world as well as about it. 
The contribution tluit learning about other peoples and cultures can 
make will be ieve<iled not only by our increased knowledge and aware- 
ness of theni. but <d.so by our complementary insights into ourselves and 
all humankind. We will not only know but we will also perceive, feci, 
<ippreciate, <md reali/x. Through involvement and purposeful study, we 
I an be helpecl tualcvelop desirable qualities of empathy, self-dcvrlop- 
ment, humihty, icspcct, giatitudc, honor, puzzlement, and an overall 
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.sense of what it is to be human. 




The list of obstacles to general education is lengthy, and 
complex. In the Jace oj such obstacles, is there hope for the 
revitalization oj-general education? 



Obstacles to General Education 

Terry O^Banion 
Ruth G. Shaw 



Almost as soon as general education is mentioned, someone will begin to 
list the reasons why it will never work. This phenomenon is unique to 
general education, no one will readily tick o(T the obstacles to vocational 
education or will even claim that beleaguered liberal education.would be 
a grlMt idea if only it could be put into practice. Unfortunately, it is 
much easier to list the barriers to general education in the community 
college than to describe the factors that support the movement. The 
driving forces often appear io be fragile balloons full of theoretical hot 
'air, while statements of the restraining forces are as precise, as pointed, 
and as lethal as pins. 

Critics of general education charge that it has been a movement 
propelled too often b> soft-headed idealists with bleeding hearts. The 
critics style themselves, in contrast, as pragmatists, and they point with 
pride to the success of career education as a specific solution to a specific 
problem. If believers in general education are ever to respond to their 
critics, they must understand the nature of the obstacles that lie before 
them. 

Many of the barriers to general education in the community col- 
lege are intangible, despite the fact that they can be stated precisely. 
These obstficles are powerful because they are rooted in the respective 
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histories and plnlosophics that uiiclcigircl the general education move- 
incnl and the community college institution. A related collection of im- 
pediments includes those |)crtaining to the organization and delivery ol 
general education. A third set ofobstacles relates to coiimuinity college 
siai'U while a fourth cluster of problems is tiecl to the characteristics ol 
community college studeius. ICxternal and societal forces comprise yet 
another group of cliniculties. Despite these formidable obstacles, the 
quest tor general edtication in the community college continues, as its 
a<lvocaleS explore new avenues to overcome old barriers. 

Intrinsic Conflicts 

The most powerlul obstacles are always those will-o'-the-wisj)s 
called \c\ciis. iMuch of the reason for resistance to or lack ofeiuhusiasm 
lor general education in the community college can be traced to a per- 
ceived conllict between, the institutional philosophy and the historical 
underpinnings of general education. 

Access vs. Elitism. Like it or not, general education is freciuently 
conluscd with liberal education, This confusion results in the fairly 
widespread beliel that there is something atleast vaguely elitist about 
general education that makes it improper as a fundamental mission of 
Ihe community college. Proponents of the general education movement 
face an audien^r that has grown accustomed to dividing the world ol 
credit courses into hemispheres of academic and occupational. 

Furthermore, the coimuunity college prides itself upon its atten- 
tion to and accommodation of individual differences, while general edu- 
c ation IS predicated on the notion of coimnonality of learning. It seems 
only fair to observe that "democracy s college" should embrace the Jack- 
soman idea that all its students might benefit from some common learn- 
ints but perhaps the rub develops when the [)recise nature of that learn- 
ing must be defined. A Jeffeisonian elitism creeps into the educational 

garden of ecjuality. 

Pragmatism vs. Idealism. From the outset, the community col- 
lege movement has been a |)iagmatic one. It was a [)i actical solution to a 
practical problem, designed tob>[)ass the theoretical, often impractical, 
U)U\no\ of academe. It is a blue-collar college, without aj ' ry. 

Little wonder, then, that the advocates of general eduv aion have 
often been their own worst enemy. With their imprecise definifiOns and 
ill-defined outcomes, the [)ro[)onents have come across as soft-hc^aded 
idealists, and the c omimmity ( ollege has always dctoured around soft- 
headed idc^ahsts. General ecluc ation has perhaps been too "general." or it 
has been deflncxi in terms of what it is not (for example, it is not, liberal 
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cducalion). Fur the notion ol guiici^l juducatioii to strike a chord with 
coininunity college leaders, it must 14c desciibed in more pragmatic 
ways. General education is practical, .but somehow it never corner out 
that way. / 

-Impediments in Organization and/Delivery 

The intrinsic conflicts are dillicult to confront in any systematic 
fashion But the barriers present in the organization and delivery of gen- 
'eral education in the community cblleges are universal and more tan- 
gible. / 

Organization by Discipline,! h is the rare community college th<it 
does ncM organize its faculty and its curriculum b> traditional academic 
disciplines. Commitment to the discipline is unlikely to be dissipated 
signiricantl) in such a setting, an/l such academic allegiances, rightly or 
wrongly, create banieis to the integiating notions of geneial education. 
Cluster organization and intercnsciplinary cuirieulum ceitainly do not 
provide the oi\\y response to thc^geneial education ciuestion, but at le<ist 
they circumvent the ten itoi iai/bari iers of the acaileirnc disciplines. If 
the structure is to remain the sJme, then geneial education leaders must 
go to extiaordinaiy lengths to weave organization fabrics that support 
general education. An examme is the Skills foi Living Program at Dal- 
las Community College. / 

Failure to Program. Related to discipline oiganization is the fail- 
ure of lomnumity colleges /to plan, support, oi evakiate theii genei<il 
education progiams. In fail, most community colleges do not have <my- 
ihing that could properly be called a general education "program." 
When no one is in i harge And no one has a vested interest, a monumen- 
tal effort Is recjuired todt/sign, offer, and evaluate suih a program. The 
signal success of career education programs is in no small way related to 
the ( orn|)rehensi\( way -in wUn U they have been developeil. Cerlainly, 
the lariei eduiatiori mAvement has been propelled by feileial and state 
dollars, but it has alsoybeen c haiai terized by careful design and evalua- 
tion related to the achievement of program goals. Even if the overall or- 
g<mization of the ( omrnunity college does not change, the ru^nchalant la- 
titude toward pi'ograrnrning for general education irnist. 

Curriculum. The community lollege curriculum, forged frorn^ 
industry recjuired occupational courses and uriiversity accepted aca- 
dcrnit transfer courses, and tempered by the 19f)0s* demands for student 
relevance, has been csuntially closed to an intrusion of gerreral educa- 
tion. The rise of vocationalisrn iec|uires little elaboration. Perhaps the 
most p( ivasiv( value of American society is that hmnan beings are not 
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human beings unless they wurk and earn thdr way. This value under- 
girds the develupmeni and vvell-supporled program of vocaiioiial educa- 
tion in the nations community colleges. Current student attitudes re- 
flect the acceptance of this value as thousands rush, not to seek higher 
learning, but to attain job skills. 

Vocationalism in itself is not an obstacle to general education, 
but the argument that all curriculum time must be devoted to vocational 
preparation for today's highly specalized jobs certainly is Thvvv simply 
IS not an opportunity for general education in the crowded curriculum of 
today's occupational student. 

Not as often articulated is the point of view of many vocational 
educators who .speak with disdain about the value of general education 
concepts: "Well, do you think a person ought to be able to listen to an 
opera or make a living?" Such views make further discussion hopeless.^ 

The transferable portion of the community college curriculum 
has often been designed with the sole criterion of transfer in mind. Such 
an approach results in a coursc-by-course patchwork that gives a pass- 
ing nod, at best, to the integrating themes of general education. The as- 
S()ciate\s degree is seen unly as a step toward the bachelor's, not as the 
(ulmmation of any activity that can and should have meaning it itself. 

A final curriculum barrier to community college general educa- 
tion is the remnant of the "relevant curriculum" of the 1960s. As the stu- 
dents voiced it, education was meaningful only if they decided what it 
should be and uiily if it had some immediate and apparent personal ap- 
peal to thenu The curriculum that students chalked on the walls or lob- 
bied for in corridors has long outlived its "relevance'' in many instances 
But the creative and intriguing curriculum variations of the 1960s dealt 
a near-fatal blow to the carefully conceived general education core cur- 
ricula of the 19j0s. General education has never made a complete recov- 
ery from the devastation. 

Identification with Personal Development. The personal devel- 
opment ct)urse is the bellwethei of the general education movement. 
Many colleges in the 1950s and early 1960s included courses such as 
•*Life Adjustment," •'Orientation," or simply "Personal Development,'* 
which were often recjuired for entering students. Although well in- 
tended and often well conceived, they were frecjuently failures in prac- 
tice, Tew staff members were tiained in huiiian development, humanis- 
tic psychology, or group process. Thus, the courses often deteriorated 
intos'ophomoilc attempt.s iu teach students how to study or how to use 
the (ollege resouues. Efforts tt; encourage students to explore values or 
to make personal choices were tiften met with great ridicule because the 
lack of instructoi t ompetence resulted in shallow exerc ises. The courses 
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were regarded as "tas> AV that lacked both substance and integrity. 
The advent of scientific education, which accompanied the launching of 
Sputnik, squashed the growth of the personal development movement, 
although it re-cmergcd as human development education in the late 
1960s. 

Unfortunately, the disdain for personal development education . 
has transferred itself, b> association, to general education. The basic 
suspicion that general education courses are academicall> soft is a bar- 
rier that has its roots in this old association. The relationship with hu- 
man development education is a legitimate one, but some new and suc- 
cessful models must be developed if such courses are to be credible and 
respected. 

Alliance with a Methodology, Another alliance that has become a 
hindrance for general education is lhat with process oi methodology. A 
number of earl> leaders in general education said that it had more to do 
with a vvav of teaching than with course content. Viewing general edu- 
cation as a new vva> of teachingshuws the difficult) of defining what it i.s. 
If it is a new wa> of teaching— for example, bending the subject matter 
to the student, latherjhan the student to the .subject matter — then it will 
be difficult to design gencial education progiam.s that will gainei the 
support of those faculty members who do not fav oi this methodologic<il 
approach. 

Proponents of general education have encouraged contract grad- 
ing, discussion groups, lole playing, individuali/xd study, self-grading 
and reporting, and wiping out the F giade. Geneial education thus ap- 
pears for many to be ''progressive educatioif iira new disguise. Other 
curri(ular ^'movements,'* such as liberal education or caieei education, 
are not aligned with any paiticulai methodology or approach to instiuc- 
tion and thus arc spared the jousts with those who may support the con- 
'cept but dislike the recommended methods.* 

Failure to Design Innovative Programs, Despite their well-de- 
scived reputation for innovation, comn anity colleges generally have 
been unsuccessful in designing programs of general education different 
from those of the senior institution. This failure pieserUj> at least two ob- 
stacles. It show.s evidence of the failure to rethink general education for 
the corruiumity collegt context, and it lends credence to the criticisms of 
general education as elitist university bunk. 

Certainly , there are notable exceptions in this widespread failur e 
to design programs of gcneial education especially for community col- 
lege students, but even where community colleges have made concen- 
trated efforts to design programs for their students, they have fiecjuerrtly 
been unable to move beyond the tr ied-and-truc university models. The 
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university models were, by and large, designed for homogeneous popu- 
lations of resident students, and these models do not lend themselves 
easily to the heterogeneity of the community college. 

Staff as Obstacles 

The caring, creative staff of community colleges will be the key to 
success for general education. But staff members also present a variety 
of barriers to the general education movement. 

Threat of Change, For most community colleges, the develop- 
ment of a bona fide general education program, organized around gen- 
eral education goals, would represent a radical departure from the tradi- 
tional jist of courses, which are required for reasons that may have been 
long forgotten. Any major change will meet with resistance in an o»'gani- 
zation, and few changes will meet with greater resistance in a college 
than changes U) the curriculum. 

In times ol tightening resources, faculty are understandably skit- 
tish when course requirements are altered. The threat of shifting enroll- 
ments and the accompanying effect on job security is never forgotten 
during the lofty debates over general education. Some colleges have 
coped .successfully with such fears by promising thai no faculty member 
will lose his or her position as a result of changes to the general education 
curriculum, but not all institutions can hold out such promises. It is not 
only difficult but, perhaps, antithetical to basic human drives to put the 
greater educational good <ibove the need for a regular paycheck. 

Need for Staff Development. When faculty and staff are not 
openly resistant to general education programs, they may be indiffer- 
ent, at best, or totally uninformed and unprepared, at worst. Yet seldom 
do well-designed staff development programs accompany new or re- 
vised general education plans. Thus, even well-conceived general edu- 
catioii programs can fail quickly when faculty members are unable to 
teach them successfully. The problem here is clearly related to the re- 
sources of time and money. Few institutions are willing to devote the 
hours and dollars that it takes to ready faculty and other staff to conduct 
a general education program when it is assumed that "anyone" or "every- 
one" can handle general education. 

Lack of Faculty Leadership, Faculty, preoccupied with career 
programs, their own disciplines, problems of remediation, or securing 
their positions, have exerted little leadership in the rcvitalization of gen- 
eral education. In some instances, administrators have usurped the fac- 
ulty curriculum prerogative. In any case, general educadon in the coiii^ 
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iiuinit) LullcgL has fict|Ut;iul> fujiul itself a cause without a thampiun. 
The challenge of inviting faculty tu think about the educational issues 
related to general education and to design programs to address these is- 
sues is a major one for community colleges. 

Lack of Administrative Support, Administrative support and 
educational leadership, essential to the success of general education, 
have been in short suppi) as managenient-oriented Icctders have been 
preoccupied with enrollments, facilities, budgets, and political pres- 
sures. Man) community college presidents toda) are selected for thcii 
nianageri<il, rather than their educational, abilities. Such leaders, while 
necessary and effective in the settings in which the) find themselves, aie 
poorl) prepared in terms of attitutle or education to provide guidance 
for the general education movement. Yet such guidance and support is 
critical. In those few communit) colleges that have developed substan- 
tive gener«il education, the president has been a central supporting 
leadei. I he Kick of such support is <i m.ijor obst.jcle to genei<il educa- 
tion. 

Students as Obstacles 

It is pcih.ips ironic that the \er) students whom general educ<i- 
tiun is meant to st rvc can .ilso be seen as obstacles tu it. But to ignore the 
batiiers to gcneial education piesented by the characteristics and atti- 
tudes of communit) college students is to ignore also those ti<iits that 
sutctssful genci.il iclui«ition piogiams must be designed to accommo- 
date. 

Heterogeneity, The verv heterogeneit) of the student piipulation 
upon which the conmiunit) college piitles itself piesents serious prob- 
leiris in the development of gcneial education oi "coimnon learning.'' 
Gener.il education is predit.iteil upon the b<isii assumption tluit ceitain 
Icai ning shoulil bi common to all people, it focuses upon the connected- 
iKss of things. But when the student population varies in age, piep4U«i- 
tion, abilitv, expeiience, and interest to the extent that the conmiunit) 
college population vaiies, it is ilifficult to discern a common point of de- 
partuK , much ks^ to establish the learning that should be coimnon to all 
stuilents. Once tht t<isk of identif)ing the loinmon grouiul is accom 
plished, hovvever, one is still fiiced with the problem of how to reach it. 

Attendance and Motivation, If one were to consider attendance 
ptittciJis alone, oiu would face a considerable bairiei to gener<il cduc<i- 
tion in tht community tollcgt, 'I'he students arc incicasingi) pait tiiiu, 
on campus only foi one oi two touiscs t«ikcn in a fiec|Ucntly raiulom se 
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qucncc.Thcy diopui loi uiic semester and stop out for two. They attend 
in the evening and nia> eurnjilete their cuniniunity college degrees with- 
out ever encountering a full-time instructor. 

Their reasons for attendance present yet another obstacle. They 
are enrolled fur a few courses to upgrade their job skills. They \\<xM to at- 
tain entry -level occupational skills .is quickly as possible (read that to 
mean "without taking all that general education junk"). They just plan 
to lake one or two courses foi personal improvement. They intend to 
satisfy their general education requirements at the university when they 
transfer* 

On top of thi.s barrier, roll gut the concertina wire.* They could 
not care less about ever receiving the associates degree. Either they plan 
to pursue a bachelors, so it doesn't matter, or they plan to get a job, so it 
doesn't matter. The age-old collegiate weapon of "It's required for your 
degree*' simply won't cut it with today's community college students. You 
c«m lecjuiie it foi j>our degree all you want, it is simply not in their plans. 

Wherefore the core? Wherefore required courses? Wherefore 
general edut atioiu* The initiation of the Miami-Dade general education 
progiam, which ks built aiound a carefully designed core, may providcvi 
partial answer to these questions. Meanwhile, any plan for general edu- 
lalioir must take factors of student attendance'and motivation into care- 
ful consideration. 

Failure to Include BasiQ Skills. Although community college stu- 
dents often lack the basic skills in reading, writing, and computation, 
must geneial education programs have failed to integrate oi e\en ad 
dress the issue oi basic skills training. Even if all the resources were |)res- 
enl, even il faculty and administration strongly supported general edu- 
talUMi, even if the effects of philosophical impact could be negated, the 
basic skills |>iublem would remain. How should basic skills be incorpor- 
ated intt> general education? Or should they be at all? How can students 
lieriefit from the values of a general education program when ihey can- 
ruH teati oi wtiit) Colleges have designed remedial and deveh prnental 
programs tt> cope with the basic skills problems, but these programs ai:e 
seldom integrated with or c\en connected to a program of general edu- 
catii^n. 

Attitudes. Student attrtirdes, including resistance to curriculum 
prestrqaions and an overweening vucationalism, are not supportive of 
general educatrori jjr (jgrarrrs. Students tend to sec many gener al educa* 
tiori progicUhs asdefiyirig them their inalienable rights to select the con* 
lent arul se(|ueru t kA thiu tducatitiiial progiarrr.s. They believe that their 
vocational goals will ruH be achieved if they have to take required 
courses that dti not apj^ear U) relate to their immediate needs. The resis- 
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taiicc tu. general tdutatiuii itquircnicnts is s ) widespread and so funda- 
mental that we have tuine to see it as naiuial .ind tube expected. It is an 
attitudinal barrier comparable tUv.that'of faculty resistance to curiiculum 
diangc. 

External and Societal Restraints 

American society includes forces that drive us toward general 
education and equally powerful forces that inhibit its growth in the na- 
tion's educational institutions. The restraining forces are nitiny, a few of 
the most potent ones are examined here. 

Specialization, America has become a nation of specialists,, 
partly at the behest of the educational sy 3tem, which now decries the 
lack gf support for general education. The nation has thrived^ in part, 
because of its emphasis in the professions on specialization. When not 
only institutional policies and procedures but also the entire society are 
designed toencourtige spccjali/.ation, how can generti! education fit into 
the plans? 

The "Me Generation** and the "Moral Majority. The, ad vent of 
die '*im generation" hasgn*iwed at the very foundation of general educa- 
tiyii. that is, the idea that there are common links that bind humanity . 
And it has eroded the fundamental principle upon which general educa- 
tion is b<&sed. that a common core of social values exists. When an entile 
genciation devotes itself to narcissistic self-indulgence, how can the 
value of a general education be tianslated? If, as .some behavior* J .scien- 
tists avow^ there is no longer a core of values in American society , what 
will be .the basis of general educfition, which has heretofore been in great 
part designed upon such a core? 

The opposite face of the "me generation" is found rn the "n\ w 
light," e(|ually a societal obstacle to general education in its prescriptive 
: loialism and ligid doctrines. If the narrowly defined v«iluesof the new 
ligfit liic loiifuscd with the common core of Vcilues csf)oused by geneial 
eduiation, then general education may be associated with the same sort 
uf intellectual dvvaifism that has characterized this movement. A more 
blat*Uit obstacK to-geneial education is apparent in the opposition of the 
new light to, the libeiating, hunianistit philo.sophies that have long un 
dergirded the general education movement. 

Focus on Survival. The emergence of the "ine generation" is re- 
latetl to tlu xSouicil emphasis on sj^rvival in recent ye<irs. A declining 
I loiioniy J. li. mg crinu, and dwindling natuial resouices have focu.sed 
educational and public <itlention un survival stiategies, not on areas pei- 
ceivcd as esoteric. General education, unfortunately, has too often been 
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vicvvcil <i.s nuncbseiUKil <nicl cM)lcii( , M vcral steps up the hierarchy from 
survival. Prupuneiits aiguc loudly, but not too effectively, .that general 
etluLaliun values are mure impurt<int than ever when we must cooperate 
in order lu sur\ ive. Gener<d education could shine in this arena, but the 
connections must be presented morceffettivel) to students and to com- 
munity constituents. 

External Coritrolof Curriculunu Cojimiunity colleges have been 
paitKularly susceptible to control of their general education curricula by 
eMeinal agencies sucFi <is senior colleges, occupational advisory boards, 
^and st<ite <ige!icies. liven though the majority of communit) college stu- 
dents do not tiansfer to the universities, community colleges still re- 
spond to univeisitv control on courses to be tr<msfcrred. In some states, 
university recjuirements actually dictate the b<isic general education 
core lor a community college. 

Some hope for improvement is held out by models such as the 
in iiviM Education Compact for the State of Florida, which ensures that 
a community lollege may develop its own general education program, 
priiu It III Its catalogue, <md be assured of its acceptance for transfer to 
any slate univeisity in Florid<i. Unfortunately, most comnuinity col- 
leges tonlinue to line up with the traditional re(|uirements of the univer- 
sity. 

Occupational advisory boards shape the curriculum most fre- 
c|uenlly l^y scjuee/.ing out geneial education courses to permit more vo- 
cational credits. State agencies, governing boards, ancUcgi.slatures have 
also crc<iled ru ades to gcneial education in some cases. For example, 
IVxas recjuires two courses in American history and two courses in gov- 
ernment. I'liis lecjuiieinent leaves little room for im<igina|ion in the de- 
velopment of the social scieiice dimension of a general education curric- 
ulum. With all of the internal problems that general education must 
lace, the intrusions of externa! barriers add insult to injury. 

Overcoming Obstacles 

The sad thing about this chapter is that it is so easy to write. No 
assignment i ould be e<isier than ticking off the obstacles to genera* edu- 
cation. \ ni mole dilfitult is the task of overcoming these obstacles. 
'Hiere <ire no easy solutions <md no panaff^as. So'*^** of the barriers are 
lunchimental, tiny simply form the parameters within which gctneral 
educ atum must tunc tioii. Thv recent rev ival of interest in general educa- 
tion in the community colle ge is deal evidence that the obstacles can be 
overcome and tlyt the goal is worthy of the effort that is rc-quiird. There 
are many avenues available to those committed to the rev italization of 
general education. A few of the more obvious ones are set out here. 
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Review of Goals and Methods. The gu<ili> dnd the delivery of gen- 
eral education prugrainh are wuithy uf major review lo*!i>i>ure that ihey 
are adapted tu new times and a changed student population. The gen- 
eral education of today does not have to be synonymous with the general 
education of yesterday « Indeed, one of the definitions of general educa- 
tion is that it is the common learning foi the ctjmmon man in his or her 
imie and place. We are in a different time and place than the 1950s, and 
the gu<ds of general educatiun should reflect that difference. 

Even recently, developed general educ<!tion programs show little 
sensitivity to the characteristic s of community college students. E(jr ex- 
ample, must groups planning gener<!l education programs proclaim 
loudly that da program does not ha\ e to he liinited to a core of courses. 
However, the result is invariably a core of courses— usually <) predict- 
able cluster of five or si.\ re(|uirements. This traditional model is perhaps 
uimecessarily hunting. If general education is conceived as acore of out- 
comes oi experiences, r<ithcr th<m as a core uf courses, then this cure 
could fn achieved through a variety of means more appropriate for the 
cummumty college students tjf the i980s. We have not even begun t(j tap 
the resources of insti actional design and technology in the urative solu 
Hon of general education programs. Individual assessment, cjble tele- 
vision* learning units — <ill have ptJi)sibilities in the delivery of mean-, 
ingful general education. 

Stajf Development Extensive, lorig-term, well-planned staff 
development can be an impuuant contributing factor to the success of 
general educatiinu Indeed, a report on the general education nHjdel at 
Los Medanos College goes s(j far as to .say lhat "this project Iras demtjn- 
stialed Ix'yond cjuestion that the most important determinant (jf success 
m curriculum mnovatiim is professicjnal staff development" (Cjrhart, 
1980, p. 8). M<my of the obstacles outlined here c<m be addressed 
through a sound staff development program. In fjct, wherr such staff 
developirrent .scssicjns are organized anjund general cducc'titjn issues, 
(acuity members may find themselves, foj the first time sirue grjdujte 
schi>ol (or perhaps fiji the first time ever) grappling with (|uestions (jf 
educational philosophy and priority. Such a setting is stimulating and 
(,a!i levive not <Jrily general education but al.stj the waning spirits of 
many a i)urnrd out" facuhy member, 

Design oj Alternate Programs. Because of tlie student diversity 
and the attendance patterns of the community , college, general educa- 
tion programs Am specific groups of students may need to be identified 
While such a notion may seem antithetical to "common learning," it is 
predicated on the piagmatic view th<U some general edu(<ition is bettor 
than no general education. 

If it is imp(jssible to develop an institution-wide pr ogram for all 
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5UidciU:>, it m«i> i>u\\ bt pu.^&iblc lu develop general edue.uion piogr«imb 
fur selected gruupb. Nur&iiig htudcrUh might fulluw a prugiain widi eer- 
Uiin ernphaheh, while bui>inesi> studehlh and transfer sludenth might 
fulluw other ptitterns. These alternatives euuld address eommun guala, 
but in ways t«iilured tu the needs uf the p<irtieular student groups. Sueh 
*m approach has the added benefits uf attracting gre<U::r f<ieulty interest 
and uf dcmonstrtiting the ielev«mee of general education to students 
enrolled in the program. 

Noncurricular Dimensions. Most discussion of genertd education 
i^ limited to the curriculum. However, there are m<my opportunities for 
general eductUion that lie buyond the curriculum. Noncredil or commu- 
nity ^t.rvice progrtims could provide crctitive routes to thv atttiinmcnt of 
general education go<ils. Student development progrcmis, wellness pro- 
gr<ims tu prevent stress and disease, tmd other student services are tailor- 
made tu meet iiitmy of the goals of general education. But it will take 
some im<igination and ingenuity to mtikc the connections to these 
noncmricular dimensions of the educational program. 

One appealing possibility is the notion of a general education 
progitim fur adults. Geneial education is usually conceived «is a pro- 
gram fui the yuung ur inexperienced. And yet, if it has«i basic value and 
integrity, then all adults, even uldei adults, c«m probably see the value 
of general education in their lives. 

The fifty -five-yeai-uld business executive underst.mds full well 
that she h«LS rriis.sed uut un the humanities. The thirty-seven-year-old 
s<ilesm<m knows th<U he needs tu sharpen hi.s.cumrnuniciitiun skills. The 
fur ty -five-year i^fd returning huusewife is excited about the human 
develupment cuurse th<U will alluw her tu explure variuus c.ireers €md 
v«due choices. Once <idults have achieved their biisic Masluv ian needs, <i 
cullege rnight advertise bluntly . "Du yuu feel the gaps in yuur education? 
liven thuiigh yuu h»ive a college degree, du yuu feel educ<Ued? Are there 
,cuuises yuu wish yuu had taken? Oppur tunitics yuu wish you h<idn*t 
mis.si d? riirn curra iu yuui luc*d cummunity cullege to fill ir\ the gaps, 
ui ji4st tustop fUid UfUch up. Its never tuu hite be <ui educated per son. 

Such <i speuiiil prugr<irn would necessfirily explore noncurricuku , 
a.s vvcll as curriuular, mc*ms fur its *ichievemeru. But this kind of pru- 
giam wuuld bi disii^ncd fui the times in which wc live and fur the partic 
u!ar kind.s of people that wc ser ve. 

Need for Systtma tic Pla^^ning. If general education is ever to sue- 
( ced in the cummunity cullege, the SiUne kind uf prugramrnatic pkm- 
rurig* suppur t, iirid c v<iluatiuri thtU h«ive chaiiicteri/.ed c«ireer «ind dcvcl- 
c^prra rit<il prugr<uris rrtust be currunitted t(i gencrid educatiun. A puint uf 
dep<utuic f(jr such pKuuiing will be the icIcntificiUiun uf elemerus uf gcn- 
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eial cducatiun {li«it «iit iii pailiuilai liaiiiiuny with the community col- 
lege philobophy and purpose. A fuiidaiiicntal adherence to democr<itic 
principles undergirds both movements, but this commonality is seldom 
explored. General education is <i great equalizer and, as such, should 
hdvespecial appeal for ''democracy's college.'' The spectre of elitism can be 
cast out by the lecogniliuii and .articulation of such common principles. 

Beyond this impoitant step, however, colleges must commit the 
human and fmaruial resources to general education that have been 
devoted without question to other dimensions of the curriculum. Re- 
sponsibility for the success of the general education program must be 
fixed and must be shared by faculty and administration. Programs that 
aie systematically designed must be systematically evaluated. And the 
experiences or courses in such program ^jnust be^ thejjest tluit they can 
be, not the dregs of the institution, taught by junior instructors tojumbo 
dasscs ol yawning students. All too often, general education cannot be 
desciibed appropriately as a program at all. It is often merely a list of 
courses ittjuiied by the nearest university, placed mindlessly, heedlessly, 
into the catalog. No wonder that it has been difficult to take it seriously. 

Conclusions 

General education is the best idea that ev er came down the pike 
foi community colleges. Critics would claim that it's the best idea that 
will never woik. The obstacles outlined here will certainly make the 
weak of lieait agice, for the obstacles are many cmd arc pervasive. Some 
institutions will nevei develop a general education progi<im worth its 
salt, must will not even try. But foi those few brave, hardy, and healthy 
institutions that will make the attempt in this decade, we offer applause 
and encouragement. The community college of the future will survive 
without general education piograms — but with them can come a liveli- 
ness, a coheience, an integrity, and an identity that marks the difference 
between survival and suecess. 
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It is time Jot vigorous action, for the proponents oj general 
education to bring forth sound proposals and produce 
results. We have been handed the tools: fiscal retrenchment, 
demands for quality, demands for excellence. We can create a 
commitment to general education (hat will influence our foture. 
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General Education: 
Challenges and Choices 

Judith S. Eaton 



The term **gcncral educalion" may be used to refer to the development of 
a wide range of skills that assist individuals in leading productive, mean- 
ingful, and humane lives in a complex social, technological, and cul- 
tural environment. It assists us in having careers, being scholars, falling 
in love, having friends, being religious, and making money. 

We in community colleges have tended to identify general educa- 
tion with a transfer or "personal interest" curriculum. We have not 
identified it with technical education as represented by our associate or 
applied science degrees. General education activity is sometimes identi- 
fied with the liberal arts or humanities portion of the curriculum. We 
might serve ourselves more effectively, however, if we were to place 
more eniphtisis on ihngoah associated with general education rather than 
on the curriculum used to achieve theses goals. General education refers 
to competencies and skills gained through both technical and liberal arts 
training— it is that which provides an individual with skills for earning a 
living, caring about others, sharing irt ct^lture and values, contributing 
to our world, and analyzing environment and.existence. 

When j;ducation at any level was conceived to be a "full-time" 
activity, general education was frequently synonymous with fulfilling 
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degree lequiieiiiciUh. Much uf uur tuiicern abuut general education in 
{udd>'b ti/mniunitv cullegeh hurruundh die realit) diat uu|^ students are 
part-time, nondegree, and nongraduate. We have paid a^ price foi the 
part-time student in commitment, investment, and val^uing. When 
community college course work appears roughly synonyipous with a 
tup to youi local fast-food outlet fui hamburgers, piz/a, a;id eggs, little 
of vakie will happen. Higher education "worked" for full-tiiVie students 
because they made a majoi investment of time and money . WhJIe many of 
oui part-time students are making a serious commitment of time, this 
coiiunitiiient competes with many other obligations. Education in com- 
munity colleges has become, foi many , a peripheral activ ity . VVhat hap- 
peno lu OUI commitment to general education under these conditions? 
^ Urban four-year colleges and universities with stroni^ under- 

giaduate programs are in an increasingly strong position to do vvhat 
lommunity vollcgcs claim to do. As resources tighten and institutional 
stiivival IS at stake, more and more of these institutions will "take.on the 
trappings uf community colleges. Many have already done so. ye are 
seeing open admissions, increa.sed emphasis on career education, ^ater- 
iiig to pait-timc students, fewei le.sident students, and a lefashionUig of 
the liberal art,s curriculum at these institutions. \ 

As we begin to experience a public policy that restricts sup])ort 
foi etlucation, wc need to encounigc gcneial education by mean.s of 
t n ative refashioning of existing resources lather than by acc|uii\ing 
adchtK>nal iiuniey and support. This means that general education vVill 
be demcd tlu benefit uf strong external fiscal and psychological support. 
This means that fresh attention to gcneial education will have to occur 
v\itlioat augmentation oi expansion of budgets, staff, and curiiculum. 
This means that ac will have to take a critical look at what we arc doing 
and decide to refcKUS some of our energy and resources. 

The situation might be viewed as an opportunity. Why should 
we m.untam that all ac tivitics presently hou.sed within oui oigani/ations 
are .sacied and cannot be altered oi removed? It will take astute manage 
rnent uf resources to bring about redcHnition and it will take pain, loss, 
anger, and conflict. 

Challenges 

Encouraging general education in community colleges requires 
attention to institutional goals, students, faculty, curricukim and in- 
struction, aiadi rriK standards, management and leadership, and exter- 
nal influences. This encouragement is not confined to some alteration in 
Jthe instructional program or the initiation of special courses or services. 
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General ccliitaUuii is iu)l «i wigU issue, rathci, it involves a variety of 
existing college activities and toiinnitments, as seen in Figure I, 

Institutional Goals, Most coininunit) college mission statements 
cncouiage general education. Tluit is, they encourage broad-based 
learning, cultural connectedness, «ind development of various kinds of 
skills. 

Does the structure of an institution provide foi the achieving of 
these goals? Are staff appiopriatel) selected and trained to achieve these 
goals? What is the impact of external constituencies? How do we achieve 
consistency of goal and effort? , 

Students, Re^^enl data.fRetcntion and Transfer,'' 1980, Carnegie, 
1979) indicate that .students are in college for two major reasons, to ob- 
tain jobs and to make money eventually. While cummunity colleges 
enroll .students from ages fifteen to eight), the modal age of these stu- 
dents is 21.3. It i*> the mean age (twenty-nine) that suggests, perhaps 
misleadingly, an older population (Cohen, 1981). 

Tuday^s .students are part-time with academic skill levels from 
the remedi<il to graduate level. The> are enrolled in various curricula 
that include "blue ctJIar*" technologies. The> have nian> outside inter- 
est.s and responsibilities. I1ie> have been inundated with instructional 
technology reflecting incre<ised empha.si.s on computers, video, and 
microelectronics. They seem to place limited value on course comple- 
tion, aie indifferent to glades, and sec a limited relationship between 
education and jobs, education and money, education and success, the 
1980s do not provide a context of optimism as did the 1960s. 

Faculty, Among the challenges concerning f<iculty, not the least 
IS the fact that there is less money. There are fewer jobs and a general 
decline of oppoitunity within and among institutions. Faculty are 
beginning to feel "stuck" in a given job (Connoll), 1981, K<mter, 1980). 
They, too, feel the impact of a loss of values and direction. They, too, 
lai k the skilKs uf preiliction in a rapidly changing society. Hiere is little 
abtnit whiih they can feel ceit<tin. Publii policy of the 1980s suggests 
that their woik is less than valued and <ippreciated in oui society. 

Curriculum and Instruction, 'Hie curriculum of an institution is 
the pioducl of many forces, faculty, administiators, boards, legisla- 
tuies, "the lommunity/* It is in in<my ways the product of negotiation 
<ind tompioimse. Lack of consensus makes it difficult foi faculty and 
man<igenient to work together in areas of curriculai concern. It also 
makes it diffi* ult for management to carry out an academic leadership 
lole. 

We still have a strong tendency to perceive our curriculum as 
though U weie intended foi a nonexistent student population. By identi 
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Figure 1. General Education: Challenges 
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lying gtiicial uliu.alitiii willi disli ibutiuii rcquiiciiiciib <Kssoti<Ucd with 
devices', wc have cliiiiinaltd maiidaloi) gciicial cdut.uioii from a cur- 
Mculuiii designed fui a prcduriiinalcl) iiuiidcgrcc tliciiklc. Enipliai>ii> on 
naiiitiig (v<Jsu»N tdutaliun) has additiunall) dihitcd uur gcncial edu- 
cation loiniiiitmcnt. The same is tiuc foi toininunity college involve- 
ment in.eoinmunil) service and other noncredit activity. There are 
those who identify general education with basic skill tiaining or reme- 
dial educatiiHi. Oui challenge is two-fold, to clarify the relationship 
jjctween faculty and management legaiding cui i iculum lesponsibility 
ami to ileveli^p cuiiicufum such that general education is preserved in a 
part-time, nondcgrccrnontransler context. 

Academic Standards, Do we give too many As and B\s and too 
many maiks? It is also possible that we have earned the disinterest and 
the disregard ol employers, .transfer institutions, and scholars. Is 
p( imissiveiu ss a justification foi failing to demand quality and to set 
cApct tation kvtis that letpiiie students to make a significant intellectual 
investment/ The challenge here is to balance oui demand for quality 
with our (ommitment to access. 

Afanagement and Leadership. The management challenge In en- 
cmuagiiig gencial cdutatioii lequiiCs attention to oigani/.atiiHial stiuc- 
tuie, tun iculum development, and staff development. It is ti responsi- 
btlily among many othei competing and equally important responsil^il- 
ilic.s. Vi t maiiageis still possess a unique opportunity to set the <ictidemic 
value agenda for an institution. 

We need iu retain faculty as the chief architects of the ( urriculum 
while maiuigiis fulfill theii obligation as leaders tjf vision (goal setters) 
and sources i>f primary support. AManagers and faculty can work to- 
gether to dcvcli>p programs, methods, and values associated with the 
curriculum. If managerricrit provides a context for curriculum develop- 
ment and an environment of s ipport, fatuity can fulfill their key role of 
reah/mg gciu ral educational goals. When go.ils relli tt strnHig tornmit- 
rirerit ti>girieral education, faculty aie likely to rrune in this direction. 

^External Influences, Gerieral education curri(ulurn might 
dtvehip tvcrr without managers and leaders. Awarene.ss on the par'l of 
boar lis ami tia lonimunity will not. iManagers are thallenged tCieduc.Ue 
bo«iril.s and tlu u>mmuriity that the terrrr "gerieral education" is not a 
vague bit ofjargon ( ornprehcnsible only to educators. 

Because ol the scope and complexities of the changes we are 
expi riemmg, vvi have ari unusual oppor tunity to gairi cornrrumity sup- 
poit liH gi ru ral dim .ituin go.ils, Community leadership needs ti>see the 
gnat slake tluy have iri general education and the value of community 
(olleges as collegiate institutions. Boards, if they are particularly well 
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iiiroiincd abuia an in.stilution 3 iiUcnl ^incl direction, can assibt in bring- 
ing dbuut support for general education cfforti>. VVe need to educate 
ihoae around us about a nev\l) defined general education that is not 
itlenllfied only with the transfer curriculum. (The public is likely to see 
uui institutions as vocational tiaining centers without coinmltnient to 
genei<il cduc<ition unless we lutve <i ti*ui{>fer function — or »i repKicenient 
for it.) 

Choices 

Importance of Institutional Goals, Institutional goals have par- 
titulai viability when they aie the product of consensus. Boards, the 
community, faculty, and students c<m be involved effectively in the 
development of the intent of an institution. In ordei that institutional 
goals K ill it lommitment to general education, it is impoitant that the 
tonstitucncii i» who help create these goals have belbre them the ex- 
pet.ttul icsuh.s of the efforts of an institution. It is one thing to develop 
nice .suunihng statements to be placed in college catalogres. // n another 
thing to Jeielop a projtk oj MIL one may reasonably e.xpect a student tojiaic — 
whether part-tune or full time — in oui institutions. Goals .should be 
accepted or rejected based upon this profile. 

Importance of Faculty. There was a time when staff development 
rnay h«ive appealed to bt an umicces.sary indulgence on the pait fjf insti- 
tulitJus designed simply to plac.ite faiulty. Novv, because of the matui«i 
tion and the lack of mobility of faculty, otaff development h«is become a 
majoi institutional investment in the futuie. The presence of long-tei m 
(acuity in an enviionmeiU of restiicted resources *md liniited nu)bilit> 
(whether internal or external) suggests the need foi staff development 
programs th<a can function .is catalysts to produce needed change in ap- 
pio«K.h and intellect. The .staff developmeiU progunns that already exist 
at many of oui institutions can be molded to reflect .rn institutional torn 
mitment to general education. 

Importance oJ Ctirricidum, Unless our student body m<igic«illy 
altcis {o become predominantly full-time, it isciitical that we clarify the 
loll of gencial education as it relates to short-term tiaining and p«nt- 
tinii , noncKgiic .-jtudents. If we adopt institutional geneial cducituju 
goals, then all cuiiicuLu .icKentures can be .issessed fut tiieir geneial 
ed uca tion e f fee t i ve 1 less . 

Importance of Academic Standards, We h<ive *m oblig.uion to 
punuK not only mfoiiihitKjn and an.dysis but al.so to set stand*iids. Oui 
iiistitutiiHib Simply do not possess the le.soiuces to educate all people 
under all conditions. W have been admitting as in«iny people as pos- 
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sible and failing tua.vsKst a vci> high percentage of thcin. Wc ne^ccl to face 
the rcaht> that we have an obligation not only to students but also to stu- 
dent success. We need to face the reality that this success requires our 
conimiinicnt to public standards of quality. We need to face the reality 
that we can achieve these standards for a diverse student population 
only if we provide adequate support systems for the students we serve. 

Management. Management is in a unique position to influence 
the direction of general education effoi ts. It is important, however, to go 
beyond good intentions and public identification with general education 
goals to specific mi..agemciit efforts that stress support for general 
education. Such cfl'oits might include presenting management develop- 
ment woikshops un geneial education ui making stipends and adjusted 
course loads available to faculty and administrative f ams foi planning 
specific general educatFon programs. 

Importance of External Influences, **Gencral education" is prob- 
«ibly a less-than meaningful teini to the general public. A community 
relations effort could be launched that would provide definition and, 
Salification. V\\ need too^vercome the apparent lack of specificity of the 
phrase by: 

1 . Pomting out to employ ees that the general skills they consider 
important (qualitative, qu<mtitative, interpersonal, social) 
are available through general education efforts, 

2. Taking the time to encourage understanding of the practical 
quality of general education to the community at large and 
state legislatures, 

J. Identifying general education with quality and excellence as 
highly desirable educational goals, 

4, Identifying general education with definition of social values 
and social commitment, 

5. Creating, when appropriate, general education community 
task forces. 

riic cncuuiagement of gcncial education requires the successful 
meeting of challenges associated with our colleges, our communities, 
and our colleagues. There are many choices available to us, we have 
siimmari/ed some uf them in Figure 2. It is most important to make 
decisions and taki action -it is most important to ensure the effective 
survival of general education at our institutions. 
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Figure 2. General Education: Choices 
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Launching a new general education program 
requires careful planning, extensive faculty involvement, 
and administrative support. 



m ' 

Gettifig Started: 
Straightforward Advice 

Jeffrey D. Lukenbill 
Robert H. McCabe 

During the past three decades, American community colleges have met 
admirably the challenge of providing expanided access to postsecondary 
education. They have developed new opportunities for individuals who 
had previously been excluded to receive the training and education ne- 
cessary to participate fully in our society. The technical developments of 
American industry during World War II produced dramatic shifts in the 
miA uf occupations. The number of unskilled jobs declined sharply while 
the number uf skilled, semiprufessional, and professional jobs expanded 
sharply. These changes no't only permitted more individuals to attain a 
higher economic status but also drastically increased the education re- 
quired. The community college evolvf J to fill that requirement. Thus, 
these institutions becarne the principal vehicle of the ^'access revolution" 
that has since dominated American higher education. 

Clearly, American higher education is in a period of transition. 
Fur mure than thirty years, a basic concept of the community college has 
been to expand access. The opening of opportunity to new populations 
has been surprisingly successful. The access revolution, however, has 
also been a majur contributor to a decline of standards. Community col- 

■.inl-MfKiKo J<H*<y'B-»M.I>«fml)fr 1982 * * . ♦ 
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Icgcs have been tuu uflcii iiiuic .succebbful in enrolling new populdliuns 
than in serving ihem effective!). The curriculum review process now 
under way in education is reflective of a pervasive public allil^de lhal 
places major emphasis on quality, rather *than on access. 

Many who are concerned with improving the quality of postsec- 
ondary education offer a bimplibtic solution to the problem — that is, to 
limit admission to those dcinonbtrating high ability on completion of 
high school. While raising admission criteria might be appropriate for 
certain universities, such a policy applied to all higher education would 
have a devastating negati\e impact on this country. American society 
and the American economy need more, rather than fewer, well-edu- 
cated individuals. 

It ib time to examine c a rOfully the current environment and to re- 
^design realistically the postsecondary system, especially the community 
college, to become a positive force in improving our society. The com- 
bined effect of the changing Jiature of work in America, along with a sc 
vere decline in the communications skills of youth, have resulted in a so- 
cietal dilemma so bciious that it can be called a crisis. Q^uite smiply, the 
incieased requirement foi academic skills for employability , combined 
with the devalue in those skills among young Americans, leaves literally 
millions of Americans inadequately prepaied and unable to gain em- 
ploy men t and thus unable to sustain themselves as productive members 
of the society. 

One area of critical importance in the renewal of community ^,ol- 
leges is general education. To provide all individuals with the knowl- 
edge and skills they need in order to function in society, to find self-ful- 
fillment, and to be prepared for lifelong education and a variety of ca- 
leers, community colleges must develop challenging and effective gen- 
eral education programs. Career preparation, without broad academic 
skills, is insufficient... 

General Education: Where to Begin? 

Comprehensive Approach, An apparently logical starting point 
for a general etiucation revision is the existing general education re- 
c{uiu:iiitn(s. A college needs to ideniify those general eclucation courses 
that are successful so that they can be used as models for other courses. 
But greater emphasis should be given to those courses and aspects of the 
general education icquireinents that are not so successful. These courses 
iiii^/ht have to be revi.sed or new ccnirhcs substituted for them. 

This "praise the good" cmd "change the bad" approach is based on 
a fundament«il assumption that there is a sound philosophical and cdu 
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catiunal basis lui llic existing gciicial education requirements. If there is 
this fuundatiun fur the general educatiun program, then the approach of 
identifying stiengths and weaknesses in the progiam can be vcr> effec- 
tive. In fact, such a review should be ongoing so that regular revisions 
are made to account foi changes in students needs and for other external 
factors that influence the eurriculum. 

Unfortunately, most colleges do not have a sound T und^tion for 
their general education programs. A primary reason is that those col- 
leges have general educatiun requiremenh and no» general education pro- 
grams. A true general education program will have four essential compo- 
nents. (I) a rationale, (2) goals, (3) courses and objectives for attaining 
the goals, and (4) evaluation. 

Before its general education study, Miami-Dade Community 
College (Florida), like most other community colleges, did have general 
education requirements — specific courses that students had to com- 
plete, 'i he college did not haye statements about why these courses were 
necessary, what they were to achieve, or what relationships existed 
among the counses. Neither faculty members nor students understood 
clearly why these recjuirements were imposed. Unless a college has this 
clear i<itJonale for its general education program and general education 
goals, it should begin the review with furJamental questions. 

Why Have General Education? A rationale for having a general edu- 
cation piogiain will include explicit st<itements of the values that general 
education can provide. College administrators andjaculty will have 
their^own personal reasons fer OTpportill^cmer^ireducation, but (he 
college as an instaution needs to be explicit about its reasons. Miami- 
Dade identified five reasons why general education should benent Stu- 
dents (Lukcnbill and McCabe, 1978): 

1. A general ^education should enable individuals to integrate 
their kn(»wledge so that they may draw upon many sources of 
learning in making decisions and taking action in daily prac* 
lical situations. 

2. A general education should provide students with a begin- 
ning or a further commitment to a lifetime of learning. 

3. A general education should enable students to intensify the 
process of self-actualization. 

4. A general education should enable students to find value in 
the activities and experiences of their lives, both those in 
which they engage because of obligations or commitments 
and those which are discretionary in nature. 

5. Finally, gcnenil education should increase students under- 
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ct> and Hi.stituiions, and the development and application of 
the scientific process in communities throughout the world. 
IVhai Is General Education? It is important for a college to define 
general education for itself. The definition adopted b> Miami-Dade 
stresses the integration of sources uf le<irning in order to provide a basis 
, for inquiry and decision m<iking (Lukenbill and McCabe, 1978). 

General education at Miami-Dade Community College 
is that aspect of the college's instructionaLprogram which has as 
ii. fundamental purpose the development and integration of 
every student's knowledge, skills, attitudes, and experiences so 
th<it the student can engage effectivel) in a lifelong process of in- 
quiry and decision making (p. 29). 

What Are the Goals of General Education? Some colleges hav e identi- 
fied general education goals, but these goals have not been related di- 
rectly to general education requirements and courses. Without general 
education guals, a college has no basis for determining whethei the gen- 
eral education prugr<un is achieving what it was set up to accomplish. 
Miami-Dade'.s general education guals are grouped in six c<itegories. (1) 
fundamental skills, (2) the individual, (3) the individual's goals for the 
future, (4) the individuals relationships with other persons and groups, 
(5) .society <md the individual, and (6) natural phenomena and the iridi- 
vidu<il. The twenty-six goals in these groups wvrc used to define five 
new core courses that are required for all degree students. 

If a college can get agreement among faculty and administr<itors 
about general education goals, it can proceed with a substantial general 
education review. The cullegc faculty can then address the next basic 
question. Through what curriculum strucaire can the majority of stu- 
dents best achieve these general education goals? 

Administrative Content. A strong general education program 
should be at the core of the entire community college cMriiculuin. Gen- 
entl education goals usually apply to all degree-seel. ing students (al- 
rhoi,gh the kinds of requirements i;i<iy vary fur associate irijirtsjui d as^^ 
sociate in science students). Conseqjjeritjv^^jLhanj^^^ irTtfiegeneral edu- 
cation piografii ciifi(xj_jiji4a^^^ the faculty — if not the courses they 
actiwlIy-{eaT:h,Tncnthe degree prt grams in which their students are en- 
rolled. 

Changes usually produce tension. When these changes directly 
affect fai^ulty members' teaching assij;nments, the stress can be great. 
An environment of declining enn>!!r.ients only serves to exacerbate the 
situation. In itsgeneial education study, Mianii-Dade found that con- 
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sidcrabic tcnj>iun tit vclupul bchvccn the faculty and administration, 
among cam|nises» amt;ng Jcpai t.ncnt.s within a campus, and among 
faculty members themselves. 

Any change that affects a college so cxtensiv ely must have strong 
admmisliativc leadership and .support. Changes in the general educa- 
tion (.urriculum may affect the administrative organization of the curric- 
ulum and departments, the enrollment in specific courses, the security 
and comfort of facuhy members, the priorities of the college's support 
services, and the students as they fmd themselves in the midst of chang- 
ing requirements. 

In anticipatitm of some of these tensions, the president, at die be- 
gmmng t^f Miami-Dade s geneial education study, made the cuinmit; 
ment that no fc.ulty members would lose their jobs as the result of any 
changes in the general education requirements. Faculty members Were 
lertainly nt>t guaranteed that their teaching assignments would remain 
tht! same, jitn even that they would not have to change to some degree 
tlic'" leaching llelds. U wascleai from the beginning of the study that the 
addiiioii oi ticlctioiv/uf required courses would significantly impact the 
full-time equivalent (VTE) generated by those departments responsible 
for llie courses. wScniie dep.irtmeiits might well need fewer full-time in- 
structors as the result of the deletion of a required course. 

As part iA the commitment to faculty, the president also agreed 
to pri>vide faculty devcli>pinent programs and activ ities'for those faculty 
ineinbcis whi> might have to teach (tnirses outside their immediate 
fields. This iaculty develt>pinent support wh^ especially iiecessan, for 
new mterdisciphnary ctjurses in the humanities and the natural sci- 
ences. Thus, frtMii the beginning of its general cxlucationreAr^^ 
Miami-Dade mcludcvl plans for an integraUyliiimcss of corilculumcle- 
velopment andjacuji^^ 

FaOnryTnembei s whtj participate in general education steering 
tinnmittet:s, in ctnirse-development committees, and in the implemen- 
tatiiMi of new geneial etiucation programs have a special need for ad- 
ministrative'sui)port. Ft>r many t>f these faculty members, their partici- 
pation IS a new rtjie. They find th. t their proposals aiid recommenda- 
tions are open to critical review and attack by their peers. These faculty 
iiitMiibtMs neeti tt> kntm that their efforts are supported by the adminis- 
tratUMi tfiid, fuilheimtjie, that their recommendations result in action, 
One major reason for the success of Miami-Dade's general edu- 
cation revisitjn was the t oniplete support of the president. Thv execiitive 
vice-presitlent t.lhuietl the geneial education steering committee and facil- 
itated the difficult pitness oi initiating such a comprehensive review A 
faculty member was released full-time U) be the director of the study in 
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uiilci lu plan llu iiviiw |jiuius.s, piuvidt l;ackgiuuncl ic.uliii^, ciii;aiigc 
foi iKitiunali) piutniiRiit (..\tciiial i uiiMiltaiit.s^.ili(tft pu.sitiun papci.s, 
anJ ensure the iiclcss.h v cuiiiiiiunkalioii with llic (Ulitiitn.stiatiH^s .ind ^ 
r.uult) uii «tll caiiipu.scs. This pcrsuiuil and ctuiiuiiiit support by the 
pasidcut .incl the ixciutivc v iec-prcsldcut was «ibsohucl) csscnti.il tu 
he implciiicnjatioii of the gcnec<Jl education relbrin. 

Faculty InvolveineJit, Ahhouj^h .uhnini.strati\ e supper? lor a 
gcnci.il cthie.it ioii review is essential, it would be* a serious mistake Tot <i 
eollcges adininisti.uiun to ti> to impose a new genei.il education pio- 
giam without extensive laeult) involvement. There is no ideal genci.tl 
cduc.ition model th.it is suitable for .til eoiinuunlt) colleges, and it is 
vcr) uniikel) th.u .m) new gencial cdue.ition model will be su^eessful if 
ll^e f.uull) memlje?is do nut undeist^.nd iJs pui^>ose and ilspolenii.il bgn 
ellt for students. 

At Mi.uni-D.ule, laeult) members had a substantial rolc in iden- 
lifyinii the ^cnu.d tdut.uion goals, in devising. i new general C,duc<ition 
iiioiliJ, in liciHiiiuending needed .leademie support services, in {provid- 
ing cit.uivi kU.is foi improving students success in general education 
courses, .ukI in developing new core courses and instructioiutl re* 
MJinces. The v.nious geiu:i.d eduuition committees, with .i b.il.iiue of 
.ulministi.Uois .md i.uult) membeis, spent thiee >eais coiu|;letingjhe, 
genei.il educatiuii stud) .md rc(oriiiiieiiclim^^U_iit;\v gtnrcral'THTiK^ 
modeL A|uu^jh(^j]jnrV^^ TrduT.ition progiam w.is a|;|;ioved, (;ther 
-ItititFrreomnutttes spent foui )c.us in the im|;lementation ordilTeieni 
parts of the general education program. 

To sonu' oitits, the amoum of time s|;ent on this project may 
seem ixcessivc. It m.iv In possible f(;i conmumit) (olleges now t(j com- 
picii .i gciiu.il I dui.it ion revision in much less time, .^iiicc moie sugges- 
tions for the levii w pioitss and new general educ.ition models «ire now 
.tvail.ible. aXcvci tliek ss, thi process itsell'is inij^tjrtant. Administt.itors 
«tnd f.u ult) need .idequ.ite time to i (jtisidet genei.il edui ation theoi ) , to 
tli.seus.s tin many Issues involved, toieduci i xcessive dep«u tment.il alle- 
gianiis, .md to .ichieve consensus .ibout .i general educ.ition |;iogi.im 
ih.il will bdiefit the institution .is .i whole, not just p«irticul.ir de|)ait- 
menis and faculty members. 

Dextstoji Makiitg, In order toclimin,itt unnecessar) lonllict, one 
must m.iki till puKcss lui making decisions .ibout dianges in the gen- 
er.il educ.ition progr.im cle.u .it the beginning of the review. Unlike 
nujsl univiisities, coiiirnunit) tollegi luiriculum decisions aie lujt «il- 
w.iys made bv nu.ms of.if.uult) icferendum. M.my (omnnmit) (ul- 
ligi s hav( icpu htnt.itivi i iii t iiuhim i unmnttees th.it teetjimnend sub- 
stantive changes to the president oi to the board of trustees. 
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Tlic pioblciii iiiliciciu HI ci facuh) referendum on a proposed gen- 
eral education program is dial die vote is often an all-or-nothing proposi- 
tion. Faculty members naturally aiC most concerned^with that part of the 
propt)sal that affects their courses or departments most directly. In a com- 
prehensive proposal, there are many different parts, and no proposal can 
be entirely satisfactoi-y to any one faculty member. Thus, anyone can find 
some aspect of the program with which to disagree and, consequently, will 
reject the entire proposal. If a referendum is necessary or desirable, it 
would seciU more appropriate to vote separately on diffciont parts of the 
proposal, St) that rejection of one part is not necessarily a rejection of the 
whole. This is especially true since there are undoubtedly some adminis- ' 
trators .md faculty members who will not take the lime, for whatever 
reasons^ to examine the comprehensive proposal carefully. 

At Miami-Dade, the college s existing decision-making process 
lor tuiriculum changes was followed. After all faculty members had had 
an opportunity to make recommendations |ojhe^slii^'^^'^^ - 
ct)mimttue, aomiEre^ developed and distributed 

orTjcTiefaTrev^^ o nl w o occasions. The final revision was then for- 
mally propti^etl tu the college curriculum committee. After extensive 
discussion of the components, a ft)rinal vote was held for each major 
component of the proposal. Although some ciiaiiges were made in sev- 
eral of the components, the b.isic general education model was approved 
'by a wide margin. The amended proposal was then sent lo the president's 
council, a body composed of the chief district and campus administra- 
tors and the campus .senate presidents. The council also voted separately 
on each majoi section, <ind <igain sever «l changes were made. The final 
propt)S4l was then approved by the president and ratified by the board of 
trustees. The two key procedures were to allow ample time for discus- 
sion and understanding of the proposal by the decision-making groups 
and to vote on se 'ions of the proposal independently. 

The final clet ision on the basic genetal educ.ition modei and the 
new general education lequiiements, then, was the president's. A prin- 
ciple was adopted early in the general education study, however, that 
gave responsibility for the development of the new general education 
core courses and th«* course objectives to those who would implement the 
general education core, the f<iculty. This principle wa.s adhered to rig- 
idly during the implementation process. Neither the president nor any 
other administrator ever tried to dictate the content of the new courses 
or the instruttional methods. This clear delineation of responsibility- 
administrative responsibility for a[)proving the total general education 
model and faculty responsibility for course development - provided a 
clear, appropriate decision-making process. 
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Review Process, Miaini-Dacic had success with a three-step pro- 
cess in its general cducatiun study, collegewidc steering committee re- 
view, campus-based faculty reviews, and college standing committee re- 
views. This process included in-depth study of general education issues 
by a selected group of administrators and faculty, broad review by fat- 
uity at large, and deliberations by existing committees and councils that 
were part of the decision-inakiog process. 

The general education stealing committee was composed ofthii- 
teen administrators and faculty, chaired by the executive vice-presi- 
,driu There was an even balance of administrators and faculty mem- 
bers. The members represented each majpr academic area of the col- 
lege, including continuing educalion^juu^^ 

While the stce dLu,^^^mntittrcTnri"rTbeis were\ery interested in the gen- 
eral education area, they weie not necessarily expert initially in general 
t ducaiion theory and practice. A college might have some concern that a 
Stirling cunimitlee whose members represented possibly conflicting 
areas would be prone to defend those interests at the expense of a bal- 
anced gene ral edui.alion program. Thjs did not occur with the Miami- 
Dade steering committee. Given adec|Uate time for discussion and the 
initial linus on a lationale for general education and general education 
goals, the members of the steering corrmutt je clearly were more con- 
cerned with thejoial general education program. In fact, during the dis- 
cussions in steeling connhittee meetings, membeis could not be identi- 
lljLxl with thi aieas they represented, based on the views they expressed. 

The tasks of the steering committee included meeting with de- 
partments and other faculty groups to understand their views and con- 
cJL-nis about general education, addressing general education issues, 
drafting the rationale, delinitiori, and goals of general education, read- 
ing literature in the general education area, and discussing issues and 
proposals with consultarus who were nationally recognized experts in 
various general education areas. The final, most important task of the 
ste( ling cornmiltcT was to develop a general education model for adop-. 
tion by the college. Whenever the committee drafted models or propo- 
sals, they distributed them at lea^t twice daily to all the faculty forieview 
and criticism. The steering committee's intent in these drafts was not 
simply locorriliiMc all recommended features or to act as a compromise 
bodv.liut to develop, with the invaluable help of the college faculty, the 
very best model it could for Miami-Dade's current students and stu- 
dents in the decades ahead, given the needs of the Dade County commu- 
nity and the strengths of the Miarni^Dade faculty. 

Alter the steering committee had drafted the general education 
rationale, definition, and goals and had revised these several times 
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habul Upon latiilly iunwiKiilb, piuctbscs were eslablibhed un edch ufthc 
fuui tainpubeb lu ha\c laeuU) lecuininend the bebl vva> lu atliie\e tliube 
guaLs. Each cariipub eblablibhecl ilb uvvii blruelure, langing from a eani- 
pub blcering ttj.niiiiuee thai vvab Uj gather buggcbliuits from the rebt uf 
the caiiipub fauull), lu une eainpub*b inelubion of ever) campus faciilt) 
membci uii uiie uf miic bubeurnmilUxb uf appruximalel) lhiri)-fi\e fac- 
lilly mcmbcrb each. Ahhuugh iht lallei prueebb ma> al firbl beein un- 
managcabie, il dtjcb ha\e ihe diblintl ad\anlagL uf inLludi nt y all f«u uU>_ 
mctiibeis dirct tlv LmJj^t-^jertei^tTlnoniun re\ibiun. In fad, ihe campus 
lhat usLtl ihib appiuach did develop sound lecornmendalions fui ihc col- 
Icgewide siccring commillec. 

The sltcniig lummilUc's final proposal foi a new general educa- 
tiun ujodel was submilled lu die cullegevvide cuniculum ctjinmillee for 
lis acliun. In fad, ihc sleci ing cummiltee had been authorised originally 
by ihi tullrmwule cuiiiLulum cunimillec, and the directoi tjf ll^e gen- 
dal i^tlucatiun study legularly reported the steeling committee's pro- 
gitss tu the cuniculum committee. This ensured lhat the curriculum 
tummitttt hati amjjlc upportunily iu understand the reasons fur llic 
mudcl th.it was lln.tlly pu^puscd. The tollegewide cuniculum commit 
let, with icpitscnlaliun fium t\eiy divisitjn uu each cam|)us, did ap- 
piuctch llu prupusal as a lutal prugrani and was nut sv\aycd by argu- 
ments ui courses thai did not conespond with the program*s lationaleur 
did not address the general education goals. 

Allei the tuniculum cumiiiiltee appro\ed the plan, with some 
nimui mutiificatiuns, llu prupusal was forwarded to the |)resideni's 
tuundl iui fuial attiun. The district vice-presidents, the cam|)us vice- 
presidents, and, llu iauilly senate presidents again cunsideied the |)n)- 
pusal in teims ul its uvciall larnificaliuns and implications for future di 
rediuns of tlu tullege. The cuuiicil appruved the new general edutation 
piugram in subslanit and made its i ecummendatiun foi adoption to the 
presidcMU. 

Fhe lountifs k t ummendaliuns concluded a cumprehensive re- 
view piucess that included all faculty members, eleded representatives 
uf ail deparlmcnls. and adminisliators. Although there v\ere still nuiny 
latulty membcis and administrators who ubjetled strongly tu varit)us 
lumpundilMjl iht niudtlanti who had ctjncerns about its im|)lenu nta 
lion, the prugiam had leteivcd uveiv\ helming sup|jurl throughout the 
formal review process. 

The General Education Program 

Many students v\ho have basit skill deficiencies, poor study 
skills, wtak ac<idemR backgiuunds, and uncleai educational goals cn 
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loll ill (oiuiuuiutv (dlicgih. Soiiu uf thcM stuclciitb have nut had atd- 
dcmic Mill CSS in the p.isl. Othci olJti studciits tctuni iu tullc^c aftci 
y tells .iw.iv iVuni fuiiii.il cduuitiuii. Mail) students huld p.irt-tinic and 
tvtn full tiint jobs, h.ivc fainil) rcspunsibilitics, and other interests in 
llu ii sue i.il li\cs. The) do not h.ivf the advantages uf resident tollcge 
students, who geneiall) have the oppoitunit) tu di\(ite more time to 
stud) tmd to it ccive spcei,d help muit e.isil). Thus, it is impel .uive th.it 
cuminunit) colkgcs develop .ic.ideinii support piugraiiis that will pro- 
vide students with mure aeademie assistanee, bcttei aeademie .idv ise- 
meiil aijd eouiisehng, .ind close iiiunituring uf their aeademie prugiess. 
Mi.iini-D.ide found th.it fur students tu .lehieve its general edue.it iun 
go.ils, moie th.in .1 system of touise lecjuiiements w.rs needed. A toni- 
preliensive approach is essential. 

Developmental Programs. .Most colleges do not include remedial 
ill d( V clopiiK iit.il courses as p.irt of their geneial education progr.inis. 
Ciontr.ii) to wh.it some instructors .issei t, genei.il educ.ition is f.ii more 
thaii the b.isii c oinmunications .uid comput.ition.il skills. Nev ei tlieless,^ 
tin evidcnit^ of studcnts\leficiencics in b.isic skills is ovei u helming. T9 
*^Akv(:lop .1 giiui.il iilucation inudel tli.it tloes not piovide foi iinpiovc- 
menl of students' basic skills is to ignore reality. ■ 

Mail) ( omniunit)^ colleges li.ive good 01 even excellent develop- 
nienl.il ptogi.iiiis. Thcic aie, hu\vcver,-vai ied .issumptions undei lying 
these piogiaiiis. Aftei man) )e. us* expel iem e with diffeieiit models foi 
It iiiedi.ition, Mi.iinl-D.ide in itsgeiieial educ.ition stud) adoptpl sev- 
ei.il (olleg( \vid( positions. First, the b^isic skills .ire so critii .il tli.yit leine- 
di.il 01 d( V( lopmi iital vvoik cannot be optional — students must be le* 
tjuiicd to dcmon.stt.ite these b.isic competencies, Cc^lleges .should h.ive 
dat.i, usu.ill) thiough .1 testing piogi.ini, with which to m.ikc decisicjiis 
.ibuui students' luetl foi dev elopnicnt.il work. Mi.imi-D.ide now re- 
(juires .ill students to be tested in te.iding, writing, and i^i.itli prioi to 
full time students' Hist k gistiatioii .ind b) the seventh c/^edil foi p.ut- 
lime studiMKS. / 

There should .ilso be cle.ii exit annpetencies est.iblished for .ill 
students who toiiipjett icinedial oi develupiiient.il w(ii^. In the Mi.iini- 
DaiK piugi.im. tlu exit eompetencies in le.idiiig and wi itiiig .iie the eii- 
(tati(( i( (|uii( Jiii nts foi the ( ok comiiiuiiie.itioiis ((iuise. l\iitheimoie, 
students vvlui have extie ine defie ie lu ies in the b.isie ( oinmunie.itioiis 
skills, so th.it the\ .ik not prep.iieel tei t.ike .iii) legul.ii ctillege eouise.s 
K tjuiiiiig leaeling and wiititig, nceel intensive progiaiiis. It is liiglil) iiii- 
likiK that «i stud( n( with siuji sc^iious dcllcieiie les will be able tti .itt.iiii 
th( i((|uireel lompe t( lie les in .1 tliiee-t ledit ( o.iise- duiiiig (iiie teiin, 01 
even two, ihiee, 01 ioui turns. These students neeel to devote .is many 
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huuii> cib puj>biblc iu skill?) ck v ciopiiiciU if thc> <irc rc.ilistically to have 
any chance to complete a degree protjram. 

A final, must important position t*iken b> Miami-D<ide is that 
the develupnicnt of these skills, espeei<illv the communications skills, 
c<iimul Ix- the ies[)onsibility of one pri;jrram, one giuup ofinstructurs, or 
une cutuse alunc. Students will not Ijcctnne proficient in writing if they 
tliscovci that ihcv only need to dcnio nstrate these skills jp F.n<y|i?;li_ 
eourses. Likewise, thc> need to develop different kinds of critical read- 
ing skills appropriate for eouises In the vaiiouscuiriculuin »irc»is. Miami- 
Dade IS now in the prueess of developing reading, writing, and math 
"aiross the cuiiKulunr programs. In fact, as p<irt of its gener<il educa- 
tion piogiain, the college adopted the fi^lliAving princ iple (Lu*^ enbill and 
McCabe, 1978): 

All faculty share the responsibilitv for assisting students 
in impiuvmg theii reading and writing skills by giving assign- 
ments when appropriate, by reinforcing the importance of these 
skills, by planting out deficiencies, and by directing students to 
la(ulty who can provide the assistance needed [p. 49). 

Student Flow Model, Fundamental to the design of Mi<imi- 
D<idt\s new general education program is its ineorporation into a struc- 
tured student llow model. A ^student flow model is irnpoHant for both 
the tollcge and its students. The college needs a structur e that ensures 
that slutlenis move systematically from their first enrollment to the de- 
grees lli'-y seek. This structure diKs not have to be a lock-step approach 
that does not allow for individual differences arming stuclefits and flexi- 
bility in curritular programs. Nevertheless, the ctjilege should be in a 
position to assess students progress at regular intervals and to prescribe 
special assistance when their prc^grcss is un.satisfactory. 

Students also want and need a clear structure for ctMupleting 
(heir progr<irris and degrees. Although they should have some opportu 
riity to choose elertives of peisonal interest to them and to investigate 
dillererit degree programs, a degree tomposed of only unrelated, intro- 
ductory lourses, without sorne depth in a particular academic area, is 
una((eptable. This is not to say tliat students should be encouraged to 
spenaliA- in their flrstcollege term. A strong general education program 
siiould drstoiir<igc such early specialization. Contrary to what wasolten 
lourul rn the 1960s, students today want die guidance and direction of 
then in.stimtors and thr college. Mi<irni-Dade*s student flow model, 
thru, i-nabU s the lolligi to monitor student perforrname and progress 
toward a degree, whrh at tlu same time giv ingstudi^rUs i learor direc tion 
about c(;ur'se sec|uenrcs. 
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'I1u* iciilial of Miami -Dadc'.s j^ciicmI cclutadoii program h 
thf i^ciiLial cdutaUuii coic — uuui.sl.s ("Coiiimimitation^,'' ''Hum.mi- 
ticsj^^^'l hc Incli\iclual/**Tlic Social lilnviroiiiiitnt," aiul '*Tlit Natural Eii- 
V iioiiiiitnt'') ruc|uiictl foi all dLgict-iiCckln^ij bliitlcnt.s. These cure courses 
vvi rc cli Vflopitl i>pLcincall) to .ulJiLf^.s tin gciicial education goals. Since 
eiiiollmcnt.s in these lour.seh \v ill hi \cry huge, the college c.mju.stif) pro- 
\ idiiig .substantial le.souice.s in oiilei to ai>.si.st faculty membeib lo incli- 
\icUiali/.e iribtruttion lo iiieel the wide laiige of .student need.s. 

Since the core coui.se^s are mterdii>ciplinary , Mres.sing ba.sic piin- 
ciplt.s, th'.oiie.s, tle\ clopnieni.s, and learning in the broad content areas, 
manv fatult> membeii did not feel adec|uatel> prepared to teach the 
loui.si.s. A.spail i;rtlK commitment to pio\ide faculty deNclopnient ac- 
tivities, the ci^lkge foimed f.u ulty tle\ck>pment semiiuiKs. F.iculty mem- 
bcr.swere icIe.Lsed fiom one teaching .KSbignment foi <i ni.ijor teim in oi- 
di I to paitiiip.ite in these .seminaib, whieh IkkI two main objeiti\eb. to 
pi I pan faiult v Hit inbeus to teaih the cure cimi.ses and tode\ elop faculty 
lesouiii nottbiK>k.s that could be di.stiibutcd to all faculty who would 
Itaeh th( it;uises. 'Hie fatuity membci.s weie .ible lo diav\ fiom theii 
owirexpei iciu es loitiommend teaching .stiategies, audiovisual Uiateii- 
al.s, a.s.sesMiient pioceduieb, and .special .support fui .students with ba.sii 
.skill dt ficit ncies oi phy.sit.d h.indicapb. riie lesouice notelM>ok.s <ne p.ir- 
lieularly valuable for part-time in.struciors. 

Stuck Ills in a.s.sotiate in art.s tiegi ee progiain.s inu.st also i omplete 
di.sli ibulion u (juiiement.s. Thebe flflceii t reditu mubt be t.iken in the 
.uea.s of Hngh.sh i oiiipo.sition. mathein.ities, the hum.mities, the .social 
SI ii net s, and tlu natui.d .si ieiuch. The .students, howe\ei, do not have 
unlimited (Indices k>i meeting the dibti iburioii icc|uiicnient.s. The .si.\ to 
tight loui.ses in eu h dibit ibutioii group h.ivt lo meet .specifu ciiteii<i to 
ijualify fui iiiclubion in iIr gioup. A dibliibutiuii course iiUhst addiesb 
geneial educatioiicd go.d.s, cinpha.si/e v.due.s, biu.id ptiiuiplcs, <ind 
piobkni solving, iHu.stntt icIalioiKship.s with otiu i di.siipliiu.s in ihe 
aica.s. and must not b( desigiu il exclubively a.sa piepatalion foi a iiiajoi 
aica of .study oi foi a partitulai caiece i^tudeiit.s cannot take .ulibti ibu- 
cion course until they have completed the core course in that area. 

In addition to the fifteen-ciedil core and the fifteen credil.s ofdi.s- 
tiibutioii courses, .stuik ni.s iiiu.st complete .six cieditb fioiii a lelativc-ly 
laige libt of gent ial education elective courses, ni.s piogres.siun fn m 
loic cour.ses to dLslribuiion c ouibes logciieial echu .ttion elective. lob|H- 
cial progiaili lourscs i iial>les tlic ti^lkge to .i.s.sesb .sludeiiLs* piogieb.s at 
eii li stage . The tollcgc v.aiit.stolK i el tain that by the lime the .sludeiiLs 
have KHiijiletecl the loic lourses, they have «u(|uiiecl llio.se coimiiuiiic<i 
li(Hi.s .skills that aie cb.sential foi .suucsb in the moie in depth dibcipliiie 
ccairscs. Other col lege wide a.s.set>Mneiitb, apail fiom legulai cinirse ex- 
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aiiib, iihiy Ix gi\tii afUf (lie dl.shibiUiun level and again pi iur tu gracluci- 
lion. 

Academic Support Services, Tu prov idc acadcniit supporl for slu- 
dciUb ai) the) prugrcbi) ihruugh the general edueatiun euurbei) and iheir 
particular uceu{Mliunal ur lianLfei prugiarni), Miami-Dade has devel- 
oped .several bUppurl i))i)lein.s. Theie b)i>lern> are tiitieal for enabling the 
collcgt to identify btudenti) with academic difficult) boon enough tu pro- 
vide the needed help. ^ 

The first iyblem to be adopted was a new set of ac.idemic stan- 
dard!). The rationcdc for ligoroui) i)t<indaidb applied to iludenti) earl) in 
dieii ac<idcinic taieeri) ii not to penalize bludents but rather to provide 
them w ith assistance eai I) enough to do them some good. As earl) as af- 
ter the first seven credits, a student ina) fall in the ^SiCfideniit warning" 
category . This category and subsequent categories require students to 
aduie thcii course loads tmd to ttike developmental courses, counsel- 
ing, o»' other coui>'*s prescribed by the college. 

The fiii.il cateijor) , before disrtiissal, is suspension. Students sus- 
pended liii a major ti-rin ma) return onlv in a probatiunai) status .uid 
must maint.iin a C aveiage. Over a tluee-)e«ir period » Miami- Dade 
su.sptiuled tipptoAitnatel) 11,000 stutlent^s. The college's intent is not to 
deprive these .students uF the opportunit) to pursue a college education, 
ntveitheless, the college believes that students must deinonsti«Ue that 
lliev Ctin make profitable use of the college's resources. The college can- 
not ju^tif) expending public funds for i>tudents whu aie not making rea- 
sonable piogiess m their progi<uns. » number of these 11,000 students 
did iLtuin to the college and aie now being successfuh The others whu 
did nut return would probablv nut h.ivt completed their piugituns an)- 
vvay and would have withdrawn from the college. 

Two other .systems, Academic Alert and the Advisement and 
Gradu.uion Infurinatiuii System (AGIS), pruvide much muit cumplete 
adviseimnl infuimaiion to both students antl instiuctoi.s. By means of 
tuiiipulei piogiaiiKs, tdl cicdit students <ue **aleitcd" midway through 
each term about their piogitss. Infurmatiun frum the sLudent data file, 
frurn b.isit skills test results, and frum instiuctuis' repoits on studentii*^ 
piugitss .md ttttcndcmcc .it classes is used togeneiatc individualized let- 
tcis that .ulv ist students about .specific steps they should take if they are 
htiving difficulty. Rese<uch indic.Ues that the inajoiity of those students 
whu are warnetl about their lack of pi ogress do complete theii courses 
satisfactorily. 

The ACnS prugrtUn provides such comprehensive infoirnalion 
about students' eductitiunal gocds, the courses they luive completed, cUid 
the courses needed to achieve theii goals, that a faculty membei can ad- 
vise almost any Aludent about wh<U courses to lake. Instructors can 
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kiiuw at «i glaiKt vvlial muit ial tiluLiUiuiMcquircincnts llic sUidcnt has 
tuinplctcJ aiul lui whith tuur.scs the .sludi iit i:icunciul> enrolled ui civ 
lullcd foi a futuu' term. A i»pcctal ftaturtf uf the program provides spc- 
eilu traiibfci uiloi Mi*ition for all Florida universities and local colleges. 
Thi.s dot anient, in cflVct, is *i three way lonti.icl .unong tl^ student, 
Miami-D.ide, .md the lour yeai college oi u.iiversity that specifies \v hat 
courses tlie student must complete in oidei to tiansfei as a junior with 
out hiiving to lake .iddition.d lovvei divison courses. It is the AGIS pro- 
gram, together v\ith the .ic.idemic st.mdards and the Academic Alert 
System, that en.iblcs Miauii-Dade to monitor student progress and to 
piovide the special .isMstancc needed foi students to complete then gen- 
eral educ.uion piogi.nn and theii othci degree requirements. 

Conclusion 

VVh«it, tlicn, should be the role of the new American community 
college.* Mo>t unpoitanti), it must maintain its essential commitment to 
tile open tlooi , as a now stands .is the pivotal institution in salvaging op- 
poitunUy Un the laigi nunibci of Americans whose academic and occu 
pational skills have not prepaied them to participate in society or to 
iichieve .iny me.i.'^uic of success. There could be no more vital or ch.illeng- 
tng responsibiliiv. At thi same time, the connnunity lollege must place 
emphasis on .ichievcmcnt and hold to high expectations foi ^program 
lumplction— m other woids, the goaLis excellence for eveiyone. Ulti- 
mately, no orie benefits when indiv idu.ils simply pass thiough the pro 
giam and become leitificd while lacking the lompetencies indicated by 
those certifications. 

Dciiling with the dilemma of lower skills of entering students *ind 
highei expeit.itioiis foi completion will be very different and, in many 
cases, will c.ill foi widispiead reform of general education programs. In- 
stitutions mu^t addicss tlu.se piobleiius with a dedic.ited spiiit toward a 
new dneetioii .iiid with hill uiidcistanding of the gicat iiiipoitance of 
then work. Community colleges need to iiiipleineia programs that: 

• R.nse expectations for effor t <ind pei foririancc from students 

• Provide students more direction and fewef options as they 
piogrrss throfrgh the college program 

• Piov ide students moi e feedback regarding progress, and cv.rly^ 
and continued information on performance problems 
Piovidt muea.sed pei.son.il and instructional support to tho.se 
e.Nperioneing dilfienlty 

• PLitc <i focus on aeademit at hieveiiient *iikI performance, in- 
(hiding expanded iippoi tunities forsupciioi «md tcilenteil stu- 
dents 
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• Clearly set a point at which a student's performance must 
demonstrate atadeinic;progress in order to remain in thty col- 
lege, I 
Throughout the country, there is evidence that action in these ncjfw di- 
rections is already developing. ' 
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Transfer-oriented general education is now at a crossroads. 



i 

General Education and 
the Transfer Function 

Leslie Koltai 



The plight of transfer-oriented general education in American commu- 
nity colleges has reached disaster proportions. Dramatic declines in 
enrollment, student performance and persistence, faculty commitment, 
and institutional coordination clearly indicate that the problem 
demands urgent attention. 

This situation is at least partially the result of"a national educa- 
tional philosophy that, during the past two decades, has evolved away 
from emphasis on skills, competencies, and proficiencies and toward 
self-directed instruction that was supposed to be either "fun*" or 
"relevant" in terms of career preparation. We now have classrooms filled 
with unpracticed learners whose elementary and secondary school expe- 
riences have encouraged them to think that they are supposed to be 
entertained by their instructors, with little or no effort or commitment 
required on their part. On the other hand, we have faculty who resist 
making written assignments and continually opt for multiple choice or 
true/false tests rather than the more difficult to grade but usually more 
challenging essay exams. In short, today*s general education transfer 
offerings seldom encourage critical or even independent thought. Stu- 
dents find them to be without rigor and, consequendy, without reward. 



^ „ fnnci««'J<«i«y-B.i»s. l)e<cmbcr 1982 
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According to Cohen and Brawcr (1982) in their recent book, The 
American Community College, general eclucatioh in two-year institutions 
.has also fallen prey to "faculty power, lack of student interest, increased 
demands on faculty time, difficulty in integrating disciplines, and, most 
.of all, from; its lack of demonstrated value and the superficiality of the 
presentations." 

Also causing general education s decline have been increased 
course/unit commitments demanded by career-oriented programs. We 
have seen an overemphasis on >reprofessionar studies, with stifdcnts 
neglecting general education in favor of course work related to their 
chosen profession, and this has been accompanied by greater emphasis 
on faculty specialization.'- 

Symptomatic of the problem are loss of proprietorship among 
faculty and counselors, a generally lethargic approach to curricular 
revitalizatiun, widely divergent articulation.agreements, and the absence 
of structured, sequential, degree-related course configurations. In fact, 
Astin (1977) observes that, for freshmen aspiring to earn a baccalaure- 
ate degree, chances of attaining that goal are diminished if they begin 
their studies at a community college. In California, the number of com- 
munity college students transferring each year to the University of Cali- 
fornia and California State University systems increased from 48,700 in 
1969-;^1970 to 60,700 in 1975-1976, then declined to 51,900 by 1979- 
1980i This represents a 14.5 percent decline from 1969 to 1979. In other 
words, more and more of our students are not succeeding in their trans- 
fer goals. 

^ There are those, however, who ask how exan possibly solve the 
problem of general tranofer education when we dducators Cc^nnot even 
seem to agree upon a d'^finition of this field of study. For the purpose of 
this discussion, it suffices to say that general educ'ation encompasses, 
but is not limited to, the generic skills of clear and critical thought, 
coherent written and spoken expression, and the ability to deal effec- 
tively with quantitative issues. General education is not a collection of 
facts — it is a point of view with application in all areas of study. It is a 
safely net of knowledge beneath us as we attempt to live and work effec- 
tively on the tightrope of modern life. 

When our students transfer to four-year institutions, their gen- 
eral education background should signify a certain level of competency, 
an ability to reach beyond a recital of facts in order to recognize and deal 
with the implications beyond those facts. General education, then, can 
bring far more than just the traditional rewards of learning. It can mean 
an awakening, an intellectual lifestyle that offers a broader range of 
choice. 
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In California, the real thrust to strengthen general education 
came about as a result of a mandate from the Universit) of California, 
when that s>steni began tu recjuire four >ears of high school English fur 
admission. And the thrust became stronger in 1980 when the California 
State University system called fur more rigorous geneial education 
^ requirements for admission. Since the .state university systems were 
becoming more stringent— and since community colleges supply 60 per- 
cent of tlic urriversities* entering junior classes — it was clear that two- 
year^institutions must carry the general education ball. 

In California's community colleges, efforts are already underway 
to revitalize the general education transfer function through strength- 
ening recjuircments in English cumpusitiun, math competency, and crit 
ical thinking. The California Community College board of governors 
voted receiuly to implement a more structured general education pack- 
age ihit is still flexible enough to meet the vary ing articulation require- 
ments of four-year institutions. 

Eflbrts to revitalize the general education transfei func tion must 
involve more than just community colleges, however. These efforts 
must involve actively thi external community, including the public at 
large, four yeai institutions, and secondary schools, .is well as the inter- 
nal community composed of students, faculty, counselors, and adiiiinis- 
t trators*. 

The External Factors 

Gnieral Public. In terms of the broadest segment of the external 
community (the public at laige), our efforts must be devoted todemon- 
stiating the value of general education for all students, whethci tiansfer- 
oriented or not. As educators, however, we have failed thus fai to per- 
suade the tax-paying public that the benefits of a general educaticjn 
background are personal, professional, and economic — that pursuing 
this course of study is, in effect, a form of down payment on the future. 

The general public must be convinced that an employable per- 
son in today's job market is one who possesses broad geneial knowledge 
in sciences and the arts, in addition to skills in reading, writing, speak- 
ing, and math. In fact, the (jualillcation for basic literacy will soon in- 
clude computer skills as well. 

Four-Year Institutions. The second set of external factors are 
those involving foui-year institutions. To be successful, community col- 
lege tiansfer prograujs require development of a new partnership with 
four-year institutions — a partnership that will benefit both educational 
sectors (as well as the students we all seek to serve) as we develop and 
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implement a strung mutual ccjiMnitmcnt to general education The key 
to this improved relationship in higher education is the establishment of 
more effective communication between its components. There are sev- 
eral specific areas that are of prime mutual concern; these include stu- 
dent performance and preparedness, remediation, articulation aild 
eertification, basic skills, and student needs. 

Student Perjorinance and Preparedness. Crucial to the first of these 
concerns is the matter of evaluation of student performance at the 
university level. Frankly, we iieedahe university's assistance in deter- 
mining how transfer students do w|ien they reach the four-year institu- 
tions. Unfortunately, there is little published information^of a specific 
nature on transfer student performance. Thus, we are left without a 
valuable tool for effective evaluation of programs, classes, anU even 
-instructors. ' '^'T^ 

There <ue some reports that tell, in summary fashion, of the 
cumulative giade point average, but those reports seldom provide de- 
tailed infromation. We need information that links the performance of 
our graduates with specific study areas. WithoiU these data, it is difficult 
at best to evaluate the job we are doing in preparing students for four- 
yea r classroom s . ^"^^^ 

If, on the other hand, we were to determine that our transfer stu- 
dents were not doing well in math, for example, or in linglish composi- 
tion, then we could take a hard look.at the classes we olTered them, the 
instructors they studied under, and so on. We could take concrete, spe- 
cific action to ensure that future transfer students performed at a more 
acceptable level. 

Remediation, Traditionally, this function has been designated as a 
responsibility of the community college. However, one caimot help but 
note the number of university courses being offered for credit that fall 
into this category, while many of those same courses at community col- 
leges are not accepted for credit by four-year institutions. 

One of the benefits of improved communication between com- 
munity colleges and four-year institutions is that wc would be able to let 
oui students know exactly what courses to take at our institutions in 
order to be prepared to transfer. This improved dialogue would permit 
us to determine more accurately the lev el of proficiency our students will 
be expected to demonstrate, and it will also assist us in directing stu- 
dents in the proper course of lower-division study. 

Articulation and Certification. The major complication in this area is 
the fact that classes that meet the general education criteria at one cam- 
pus of a multicampus university arc not necessarily deemed acceptable 
at another. Here is yet another reason for improving cooperation between 
the community college and the four-year institution. 
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Siudenl Needs. Coiinnunity colleges can contribute to a nibre 
effective partnership with four->ear in^titutionb by providing them with 
a wealth of information about exactl) who our graduates are and what 
they are looking for in a transfer institution. For example, the Los 
Angeles Community College District*^ (LACCD) research division has 
shown that approximately 80 percent of oui students work full- or part- 
time while attending college. Only one out of foui students is enrolled 
full-time. The rest fit their class schedules around working hours or 
other outside commitments, which means that evening chisses are often 
their only alternative. In fact, more than 40 percent of LACCD students 
attend evening classes. These statistics dix not atypiccd foi comniuiiit) 
colleges nationwide, particularly in urban areas. And yet many four- 
. year institutions do not make evening classes .iccessible for students who 
can realistically find no other path to a bachelor's degree. 

It is an important role of community colleges to identify and pre- 
pare potential transfers for four-year colleges and universities. We have 
a legitimate right to ask what those institutions plan to do tu increase the, 
transfeiring student's expectations of success. The possibilities are 
deceptively simple. For example, we suggest that transferring students 
be provided with at least the same quality of orientation that native 
freshman receive. Also beneficial are campu.s tours and assistance with 
filing applications. 

High Schools. Efforts to revitalize general- education at the com- 
munity college and university level will accomplish little, however, 
unless they are lied to cooperative efforts in high schools. 

According to Ernest Boyer ("A Conversation. . . , 1982), presi- 
dent of The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
"both the colleges and the high schools have an obligation to develop a 
program of general education that makes sense," «idding that "much of 
the curriculum confusion in high school has occurred because higher 
education has seemed so confused over the definition of an educated 
person ' (l^:^ 19). When four -yeai colleges and universities relaxed the 
course requirements for admissions, they [)aved the vv«iy for less stiin- 
gent high school graduation requirements. 

Maeroff (1982) points oui that even "the highly publicized core 
cuiiiculum at Harvard College, developed over a period of five and a 
half years, might as well have been fashioned in a vacuum so far as the 
secondary schools were concerned," since Harvard "never bothered ask- 
ing" superintendents or priiicipfils of principal feeder high schools "what 
they thought of the proposed changes and how their curriculums would 
be affected." ♦ 

Yes, better communication and cooperation are urgently needed. 
And the "daisy chain" of cooperation offers unlimited possibilities. Stu- 
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cients from fuui-yeai iiKsUtiuions tould lulor ihcir community college 
counterparts, providing needed individual attention as well as a per- 
sonal link for the potential transfer student. Coinmunity college 
enrollees could j)rovide similar services for local high school students, 
4hus enhancing their own understanding ofgeneial education material. 

In addition, community college students could be invited to 
attend classes, lectures, and seminars on the four-year campus while, at 
the same time, high school students could be offered access to the com- 
munity college classrooms, libraries, and activity rooms. Costly and 
rapidly obsolete cciuipmcnt could be shared among all three sectors, 
providing students with exposure to more educational resources than 
any single institution would be able to provide alone. 

Another idea worth investigating is encouraging faculty from 
the four-year institutions to olTer guest lectures at community colleges, 
while faculty from the latter institutions could make their lecturing ser- 
vices available to high school classes. This could provide an excellent 
opportunity foi faculty revitalization, as well as offering students at each 
level of feeder institution exposure to the materials and instruction that 
they will encounter after matriculation. Also suggested is an informal 
"adoption" of particular high schools by local community or four-year 
colleges. 

At the Los Angeles Community College District, we have been 
working extensively with local feeder high schools in order to coordinate 
activities designed to improve communication between potential trans- 
fer students, secondary school instructors, and LACCD faculty. Among 
the activities discussed or already conducted are regionalized campus 
tours, issuance of library cards for our facilities, and informational ses- 
sions at the high schools. In addition, we have developed a half-hour 
telephone/television video network presentation during which counse- 
lors from high schools, community colleges, and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, are available to answer viewers' questions about 
college entrance and transfei. Efforts are now under way to expand this 
presentation to an houi. We are also discussing development of video- 
tape ' tours" of oui campuses that would be made available to local high 
schools for use with twelfth graders. 

Internal Revitalization 

Jerry G. GafT(1980), director of the Project of General Education 
Models, wrote that one of the more curious aspects of general education 
reform is the fact that debate usually concerns curricular philosophy, 
structures, and subject matter -with little attention given to students." 
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Such rcfunn, he cuiuiiuics, is uflcn undertaken "wilhuul ihe meaningful 
invulveinent uf ^ludents, and the discuhsions selduiii reflect a sensitive 
and detailed understanding uf students as persons and as learners." 

Partly because of this omission, the knowledge that students do 
possess is often fragmented, with little or no aw«ireness of, or experience 
in, connecting those fragments. Students often don't see the connections 
among the various disciplines they are studying, lei alone between theii 
cou^rsework and their life off-campus. They need their instructors and 
their counselors to show them how to make that coimeclion. 

Students are also taking fewer and fewer courses each semester, 
whieh mean.s that the) are having le.ssand less ccnitact with faculty, with 
counselois, and with advisors. Since ipan> of our students represent the 
first generation of their families to attend college, they aren't familiar 
with how to survive on ccunpus or with how to *i>ail themselves of the 
support services needed for theii collegicUe success. They simply do not 
know what to expect or how to cope in a college environment. 

In addition, many of our faculty hav e gotten out of the habit of 
interacting with students. Some counselors have foifeited theii lole of 
directing students to the cKisses in whieh they have a ie«distic expecta- 
tion of succes.. They permit students to pick and choose courses with 
little oi.no intervention or guidance. And when these puoily prepared 
students reach the classroom, they are often confounded b> «i system 
that places developmental instruction on the lowest rungs of its piioiit) 
ladder. 

Medsker and Tillery (1971), in their book Breaking the Access Bar- 
riers, wrote that some instructors .ire luore interested in <ic<i(leinic lank, 
tenure, and teacher rights than in actual instruction. The <iuthors s<iy 
that these instiuctois aie concerned with "status," and do not feel that 
leaching develt;|Mnental or remedial courses identifies them with aca- 
demia. Medsker and Tillci) compare this attitude to the doctoi who 
refuses to take "hard to-cuie" cases, and the> accuse those instiuctors of 
conlMbuling to what is developing into a "ridiculously high ,ittiition 
rate." 

To help combat this problem, the California State University 
(CSU) system and the Los Angeles Community College District have 
established a coopeiative project, the Faculty Institute for the Improve- 
ment of Basic Skills rnstiuetion, to offei a. positive .ipproach to dealing 
with declining student basic skills. The primary goal of the institute is to 
work with fat ulty members who .ire teaching basic skills, as well as with 
insiruclois in othei di.sciplines who can reinforce those efforts. 

The program is being carried out in part through a cluster 
system in which a CSU campus is teamed with the three community col- 
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leges tliaM-untribuic the inajui ily of ihatuniverMty's upper-division stu- 
dents. Intersyslcm tommiuccs in writing, reading, mathematics, and 
"English at. a second language arc responding to current developments in 
each of those fields. In this way, it is hoped that cooperative work on 
shared problems will lead to new teaching strategies to accommodate to- 
day's .students. _ 

In addition, the LACCD's Developmental Skills Project is pro- 
viding additional funds for learning centers and developmental skills in- 
structors to give special assistance in basic skills. And our Computer- 
Assisted Instruction Developijiental Project is designed to determine the 
instructional impact uf such technologies as computer-managed instruc- 
tionrcomputer-based instruction, and the related use of media. 

Other instructionaf strategies include the Improvement of 
Learning in j;nglish Project, which is designed to help faculty become 
more effective in English instruction. This.project provides paraprofes- 
sional assistants in English classes that use the opcMO-one method of 
teaching composition. It is estimated that more than 5,000 LACCD stu- 
dents benefitted from personalized instruction during 1980-1981. 

Key to assisting transfer students in reaching their personal, aca- 
demic, and professional goals, however, is the use of valid assessment 
tools by which to evaluate previously acquired skills. Assessment tools 
are needed for guidance, counseling, and direction into courses and 
fields of study in which the student has a reasonable expectation of suc- 
cess. 

A valid assessment tool can result in more effective use of the stu- 
deiit^ abiliti(^s, as well as in more efficient utilization of institutional 
resources --including faculty time and effort. In this way, students may 
begin college by taking courses in which they have a reasonable expecta- 
tion of success. All students demonstrating a need for remediation in 
basic jskills should be required to enroll in and complete the appropriate 
developmental courses before enrolling in regular courses requiring 
those skills. 

Also needed are means by which to serve superior students, who 
have been somewhat overlooked in institutional preoccupation with 
serving their less-prepared classmates. Special honors courses, high- 
intensity iniiiicouises with interdisciplinary orientation, and classes at 
neighboring four-year institutions are all options to be explored. 

Of course, earlier identification of potential transfer students is 
imperative if these types of support activities are to be successful. Such 
identification should be coupled .with exposure to counselors who are 
knowledgeable about transfer requirements. 

The Los Angeles Community College District has recently 
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begun contacting all students witn a 2.5 grade point average in forty- 
five units or more, notifying them of their transfer options and offering 
them assistance in evaluating their opportunities for continued educa- 
tion. This same list has been supplied to local campuses of the Univ er- 
sity of California and CSU systems, vvhich have, in turn, sent letters 
inviting those students to investigate continuing their educational expe- 
riences. Future mailings will be done for students with thirty units or 
more maintaining a 2.0 grade point average. 

Also beneficial is establishment of "transfer clubs," with each 
group tied to a different foui-year institution. These clubs can function 
as support gruups fur potential transfers, providing them with compan- 
ionship, assistance, and shared goals. 

Worthwhile, too, are activ ities'such as Educational Opportunity 
Program (EOP) conferences, financial aid workshops for transfers, 
careei seminars, videotapes on senior institutions, peer advising (by 
those who have transferred), specially prepared packets, field trips, 
transfer newsletters, catalogues on microfiche, and other informational 
materials. Such activities could be organized and administered effec- 
tively by a tiansfer information center, which could also assume respon- 
sibility fui developing articulation agreements, arranging workshops 
between counselors and representatives of local universities, and devel- 
oping computerized and printed information for counselors and faculty. 

Transfer-oriented general education is now at a crossroads. It 
can move with strength and vigor to a redefined, highly valued place on 
this country's educational landscape, or it can stumble weakly toward a 
tragic demise. The next few years will make the difference. 
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Material abstracted frorn recent additions to ihe^ ERIC 
database provides further information-ori general education. 



Sources and Information 

James C, Palmer 



The preceding chapters examine a wide range of topics related to general 
education at two-year colleges. As a bibliographic aid to readers inter- 
ested in obtaining additional information, this concluding chapter cites 
ERIC docu.nents and journal article^ that deal with general education 
planning and programming. The following paragraphs will review these 
documents and articles under five headings, the general education 
agenda, curriculum and course development, general education in 
vocational programs; guidelines and models; and practices. 

The General Education Agenda 

Several authors present definitions of general education, reveal- 
ing a wide spectrum of pedagogical objectives. These objectives "range 
from acquisition of survival or coping skills to the realization of ones 
potential as. . . [an] individual** (Tighe, 1977, p. 13). These varied ob- 
jectives, however, center around a common theme, the development of 
the studenLas a person, rather than the communication of traditional 
academic knowledge. 

Marsee (1979 and 1980) argues that general education, in the 
tradition of liberal studies, should help people live with themselves, 
develop wisdom^and character, mature psychologically, and continue a 
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program of lifcloJig !cai iiirig. i Ic calls foi general education courses ihat 
pertain directly to the lives of students, that encourage them to take 
responsibility for theii own learning, and that provide them with an 
understanding of what scholarly work entails. 

The complexity of modern society, however, has prompted other 
authors to stress coping skills as a prerequisite to this personal and intel- 
lectual development. Moore (1978) argues that it is no longer adequate 
to help the individual become economically self-suflkient and socially 
responsible, "The student," he maintains, "must also learn how to cope 
with technology, protect him or herself against exploitation, and con- 
front and handle conflict in a culture of ambiguity" (p. 14). Likewise, 
Quistwater (1979) maintains that college resources should be reallo- 
cated to provide generai.education courses in the areas of future studies, 
cope-ability development, and other topics related to the personal and 
careei survival of those born d< the end of the postwar baby boom and in 
the mid and late 1960s. ^ 

While the community college is often referred to as an ideal set- 
ling at which to carry out this broad, multidisciplinary agenda, some 
authors warn of the barriers to general education that are inherent in 
the traditional administrative organizations of the colleges and in their 
growing connnitment to vocationalism, Duffey (1981) writes that the 
growing demands for general education are a reflection of the populist 
hentage of the community college. Prcusser (1978), on the other hand, 
notes that, rathei than putting their full iimovative energy and interest 
mto meeting the demands of general education students, commiinity 
colleges have been too concerned with establishing an identity within 
higher education and have thus structured departments based on exist- 
ing systems at foiy-yea*^ colleges. 

Cohen (1978) cites other impediments, including the failure of 
educators to develop a. consistent definition of genera! cductit , 
ol leadership in the field, and the over.ill decline in literacy. As another 
example, Sanboin (1979) argues th.it community colleges have devel- 
oped a market-oriented, vocational mission at the expense of general 
education. As a result, Sanborn warns, the "new students" of the 1970s 
have been shunted into terminal career curricula and have thus been 
denied access to education. 

Curriculum and Course Development 

Course and cun iculum development have received a great deal of 
attention in the general education literature. Matthews (1979) compares 
the general education curricula recommended by B. Lamar Johnson in 
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General Education fn Action (1952) v\ilh ihe curriculum developed in the 
late 1970s ai Miami-Dade Commun ty College (Florida). Among other 
findings, Mauhews noies thai while technology, value systems, per- 
sonal social de\elwpment, career goals, and national culture were com- 
mon general education , themes in the 1950s, issues related to energy, 
discretionary time, and lifelong learning have since gained importance. 

The question of curriculum design is broached by Hammons 
and others (1980; and by Henderson and Henderson (1978). Hammons 
and others review the findings of a survey of a random sample of 254 
public two-year colleges. The authors found that, for all the general edu- 
cation curricula areas investigated (that is, co|nmunications, art and hu- 
manities, mathematics, natural sciences^ health, and social sciences), 
the most common curricular approach consisted of a distribution of 
^ single-discipline, subject-centered courses. Curricular approaches uti- 
lized less frequently included single courses based on topics, issues, and 
problems, multidisciplinary courses;^ and the "infusion" approach, 
which rather than providing a core of specific courses, links all college 
activities with general education objectives. 

Henderson and Henderson (1978) present a historical review of 
the variousxurricular approaches that have been utilized in general edu- 
cation, including the distribution plan, survey courses, tlie block-and- 
gap curriculum, a|?d the development of courses that are oriented to 
broad cultural interests rather than to professional or vocational prepa- 
ration. While these approaches, the authors argue, provide intellectual 
breadth, they do iiot necessarily foster intellectual and personal grovv th. 
General education courses, the Hendersons conclude, should present 
subject matter that not only promotes intellectual breadth but that also 
sufficiently; motivates the student to take those actions necessary fur him 
or her to secure "an improved way of life" (p. 23). " 

Central to the problem of curriculum design is the development 
uf instructional delivery sy^items that adds ess the varying interests and ^ 
needs of transfer students, vocational students, and students who are 
attending for personal enrichment. iMiller (1978) argues that general 
education instructors should try a variety of instructional approaches, 
ratht^r thai) repeatedly using a method that appeals to only on^' group 
and that stresses one cognitive style. Marks (1975) urges the develop- 
ment of ,1 two-pronged curriculum with courses that meet the university- 
oriented needs of transfer students as well as courses for students seeking 
cultural enrichment. The synthesis of a common core curriculum is 
. , addressed Ijy Richter (1978), who presents recommendations for the 
devek^pment of natuial sciences courses that encompass both scientific 
and social issues. Such courses, Richter argues, should include a cross 
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section of the cullcge's diverse student population, stress the develop- 
ment of scientific literacy, present die world as a set of interdependent 
subsystems, and utilize the entire community as a learning env ironmenl. 

General Education in Vocational Programs 

Still another curricular concern is the role and delivery of general 
education in college vocational programs*. 

Bartkovich (1981) delineates arguments both for and against the 
inclusion of general education in vocational curricula. Arguments for 
general education, he notes, are based on humanistic, pragmatic, and 
theoretical orientations. Arguments for the limitation or exclusion of 
general education focus on students' desires for additional technical 
courses, the unnecessary lengthening of v ocational programs b> general 
education requirements, <md thebeHef that students* personal and social 
growth can be achieved without general education. 

Clavner and Sumodi (1981) detail the importance of tjeneral 
education in the area of <dli(:d health technology. Noting the interpei- 
sonal skills needed by health care professionals to understand patient 
needs and survive in the complex env ironment of a hospital, the authors 
argue that colleges have an obligation to incorporate general education 
in health technology curricula. 

In relation to the delivery of general education, Brawley (1980) 
urges educators to provide general education courses only after the stu- 
dent has completed in depth vocational studies. Arguing that this is the 
most effective approach, he details its application in a human services 
cuniculuin and enumerates the vocational and geneial education com- 
petencies to be achieved by students. 

Finally, Morgan (1978) examines the administration of general 
education programs in two-year vocational/technical institutes. Noting 
the fact that conflict between geneial education instructors and voca- 
tional teachers places general education staff on the defensive, Morgan 
argues that (1) general education be considered in the cuniculuin plan- 
ning process, (2) general education instructors wo»'k together with voca- 
tional staff m developing instructional materials so as to increase com- 
munication, (3) general education instructors find additional ways of 
making their courses relevant to students, and (4) employers should be 
reminded that general education produces well-rounded workers. 

Curriculum Guidelines and Models 

Included in the literature are suggested guidelines and curricular 
models that can be used by educators who are faced with the task of 
developing a general education program. 
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Shaw (1981), drawing from experiences with general education 
at the Dailas County Comnrjunity College District, outlines five prin- 
ciples of program development. (1) each college must develop its own 
goals for general education, (2) staff must be allowed time to become 
familiar with and committed to these goals, (3) the ^oals must have com- 
munity affirmation, (4) faculty commitment to general education is 
essential, and (5) the goals must be incorporated into the institutional 
plaiming process. Shaw also warns against adopting university models 
for general education that are unsuited to today's nontraditional stu- 
dent. 

Piland (1981) urges curriculum planners to establish first a gen- 
eral education task force comprised of faculty, administrators, and stu- 
dents from traditional general education program areas, as well as from 
the college s vocational areas. The task force is designed to identify spe- 
cific goals and learning objectives for a general education prograrn that 
(1) employs an interdisciplinary approach, (2) encourages team teach- 
ing, (3) promotes student involvement with the community through vol- 
unteer work and other activ ities, (4) provides students with career infor- 
mation as well as academic studies, (5) includes basic business educa- 
tion, (6) teaches computer literacy, and (7) includes independent study. 

Strasscr (1979) examines general education in light of the impor- 
tant roles conuDunity colleges play in prov iding adult continuing educa- 
tion. Drawing from an analysis of the general education program at 
Montgomery College (Maryland), Strasser discusses several guidelines 
regarding general education for adult students. Among other items, 
these guidehncs call for a coherent and structured program, flexible^ 
scheduling to meet the needs of working adults, courses that allow stu- 
dents to apply academic knowledge tocontem|)orary problems, the utili- 
zation of modules with varying credit length, and the establisTiirient pf 
appropriate distribution requirements for students wuiking toward a 
degree. The author also provides suggested course titles as well as a gen- 
eral resource bibliography. 

Finally, Cohen and Brawer (1982) argue that a "general educa- 
tion pattern foi all community college students can be dev ised if the staff 
adheres to certain premises" (p. 334). These premises call for a faculty 
role in defining the general education program, the appointment of a 
dean, chairperson, or othenadministrator to head the program, and the 
management of the program at the campus rather than on the district 
level. Cohen and Brawer then outline a "utopian" general education 
model centered around a« faculty that is organized into four di\ isions: 
culture, communications, institutions, and environment. According to 
the model, the general education program is to have its own budget, 
general education modules are to be developed for vocational courses, 
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diicl separate general eduLalioii courses are to be dev eloped for collegialc 
and developmental students. 

Practices 

Besides position papers and curriculum models, the ERIC data- 
base includes a number of documents that describe the planning, imple- 
mentation, and evaluation of community college general education pro- 
grams. 

Halyard and Murphy (1978) describe the implementation of a 
competency-based general education program at Piedmont Technical 
College in South Carolina. The implementation process involved the 
identification of requisite communications and reasoning competencies 
through surveys of faculty, students, and area industries. The compe- 
tencies generated by these activities were used to develop the educa- 
tional delivery system in which students (1) "sequentially master speak- 
ing, reading, listening, and writing skilKs as a total interrelated process 
at all levels lather than as separate activities" (p. 17); and (2) develop 
reasoning skills in a recjuired three-hour course devoted to career devel- 
opment. - 

Walker (1980). examines the rationale upon which Pensacola 
Junior College (Florida) planned, in 1980, to determine competencies, 
prerequisites, and course sequences for a general education program 
Under this rationale, courses will progressively strengthen the student's 
cl.ecision-inaking skills b> providing information on scientific, political, 
and cultural issuer. B> clearly defining the purpose of the general educa- 
tion program, the college hopes to dov^ument and justify its place in the 
eurriculum. 

The general education implementation project undertaken at 
Central YMCA Community College (Illinois) is described by Molinc 
and others (1981). Included in the process was a general education con- 
sultant as well as a design team composed of faculty members who as- 
sembled the general education sequence. Jhe sequence consisted of 
courses in choice and responsibility, distancejmd encounter, and por- 
tent and design. Instructional materials were then designed for the 
courses, instructors were recruited, and the courses were publicized. 

Clowes and others (1979) describe the general education curric- 
ula at Miami-Dade ^Community College (Florida) and Cedar Valley 
College (Texas) to illustrate the outcomes of a "tclic" curriculum revision 
basecf on (1) the collective identification of the purposes of general edu- 
cation by the faculty and (2) the design of a general education curric- 
ulum that reconciles those identified purposes with the interests and 
needs of nontraditional students. The Miami-Dade program consists of 
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a core of five rcquiicd touists as well as distribution requirements. The 
core courses "are not intended as the first step in a discipHne, nor as the 
beginning of a major" (p. 11). The Cedar Valley program rests on a set 
of "Skills for Living" competencies related to the individual as a con- 
\sumer and worker, and his or hci creative and futuristic approaches to 
iife. These competencies are incorporated throughout the curriculum 
rather than through core or interdisciplinary courses. Additional infor- 
mation about the Miami-Dade and Cedar Valley programs can be 
found^respcctivei , in Lukcnbill and McCabe (1978) and Shaw (1981). 

Cantor (I9HJ) reviews the general education curricula at three 
instilutioVis withiii the State University of New York (SUNY). The first, 
SUNY at ^lattsburgh, incorporates a basic skills component, distribu- 
tive course requirements, and integrative courses centering on themes 
or current issues. Tl^ic second, SUNY at Brockport, consists of a required 
hiicial aits coin^se communications and quantitative competency re- 
quirements, a Ij^xadth component, and a course on contemporary 
issues. The third, ^UNY at Fredonia, involves distribution require- 
ments among cuurse>^ related to the natural and physical world, human 
expression, and huiniin behavior and systems. 

Interdisciplinary\general education programs at Bloomfieid Col- 
lege (New Jersey) and cik Valencia Community College (Florida) are 
described in two addition AeRIC documents. Sadlei (1978) reviews a 
.set of four intcrdisciplinai > U^urscs that are required of .'II d<i> students 
at Bloomfieid. The courses concentrate on literature, social sciences, 
malhcinatics., and natutal scicmses. Teachers representing <i variety of 
tlisciplincs work together in these cyuiscs to emphasi/.e that they require 
common skills, such as reading and reasoning. The pnigram M Valencia 
Community College is a two-ye.u coWse of study that concentrates on 
Western intellectual history and fosteiVthe thinking, integrating, and 
communications skills by which knowledge is acquired {I.D.S , 1980) 
Finally, Hinrichsen (1977) details the methodology and findings 
of a survey of 1,903 students who had enrolled in history and political 
science courses that were offered by Cerritos^olleges (California) as 
part of a requiied general education curriculum^^ Among other items, 



the survey instrument asked students if they would have enrolled had 

iiilicatec 

have enrolled anyway; 53.4 percent would not have cwolled, and 13.3 



the courses not been required. Only 31.3 percent iiii|icated they would 



VI ica 

percent had no op^iion 
Conclusion 

A review of the literature indicates that general educatioK while 
posing a challenge to the administrative and pedagogit«il skills of c Jlege 
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staff, ha.s been and will toiiUiiia U) be aAonierstone uf euinniunit) col- 
lege eclueation. Douii.ienl.s and ailieleseited in thisievicw detail scvenil 
problems cneounteied in general edue«!tion programming. These in- 
elude vary rng definitions of general cdueation, the problem of develop- 
ing instructional delivery systems for students with varied interests and 
ubjeetives, and the isolation of general education j^taff fiom vocational 
faculty. Vet the inipoitance of general education is underscored by 
almost all authois. Cohen and Biawei (1982) assert that community col- 
leges, through general education, are responsible in the United States 
for fuithering "the ways of knowing and the common beliefs and lan- 
guage tluit bind the society together*(p. 329). Duffey (1981), as another 
example, writes that community colleges are democrati/.ing knowledge 
through the general education curricula that address ideals and v.dues 
ia addition to employable skills. And Marsee (1980) states that genei.il 
education go.ils nuist be incoiporated into the college mission if the com 
munity college is to remain a teaching institution. Educational writers, 
m short, view the implementation and promotion of the general educa- 
tion cuiritulurn as lH;i|p^ vital to both the student <md to the future 
viability of the in.stitution\ 
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From the Editor^t Notts 

General education is currently a **hot topic'* in American Higher 
education. Between 1970 and 1979, the number of scholarly 
articles on the subject doubled, and there has been an increasing 
number of books, conferences, meetings, and workshops on the topic 
of general education planning at institutions. In this volume of 
New Directions for Community Colleges, the authors have 
adopted no official definition of general education but-present varied 
coruepts of general education, its relation to other divisions of ^ 
education, and ways to advance and establish general education 
programs. 
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